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' © Let usnow retirn to the hoary blasphemer (PAINE) at the bottom of his 

_* @ungeon, There he lies! manacled, besmeared with filth, crawling with 
vermin, loaded with years and infamy. * * * *Lookat him. Do you 
think, now, in your conscience, that he has the appearance of a legislator, 
a civilian, a constitution maker? ,* * * ® He has lately written a work, 
entitled,‘ The Decline and Fall of the British System of Finance,’ of which it 
is quite enongh to say, that it is of equal merit with the rest of his writings. + 
All his predictions have hitherte remained UNFULFILLED, and those con- 
tained in this last effort of his malice will share the same fate. tis extremely 
favourable for British bank notes that HE WHO DOUBTS THEIR SOLI- 
DITY will not believe in the Bible. How Tom gets a living now, or what 
brothel he inhabits, I know not, nor does it much signify to any body else 
er any where else. He has dove all the mischief he can in the world, and 
whether bis carcass is at last to be suffered to rot on the earth or to be dried 





+ Afl Paine’s other writings are described by Cobbett, in this 
‘volume, as the most silly, base, wicked, and blasphemous pro- 
ductions that ever issucd from the press. ' 
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in the air, is of very little consequence. Whenever or wherever he breathes _ 
his last, he will excite neither sorrow nor compassin: no friendly hand 
will close his eyes; not a groan will be uttered, not a tear will be shed. 
, Like Judas be will be remembered by posterity : men wil learm to expusss 
all that is base, malignant, treacherous, unnatural, and blasphemous, by the 


- single monosyllable PAINE! ! |” 
Cobbett's Life of Paine, Porcupine’s Works, vol. 4, p. 111, 112. 





“ Look at the motto, English reader! Look at the 
motto! and, when you have attentively perused it,”* 
turn yous eyes towards Newgate, and contemplate its au- 
thor; “ there HE lies, besmeared with filth, crawling 
with vermin, loaded with infamy.” Look at him-—mark---- 
examinehim! ‘That's he, who in 1791, wrote a pamph- 
let called ‘ The Soldier's Friend, to excite the army to 
mutiny. That's he, whoin 1792, preferred false charges 
against his commanding officer, Captain Powell, of the 
54th regiment, and (after pledging his soul that he would 
prove them) deserted two days before the ‘trial, and went 
over to revolutionary France. That's he, who fled in the 
same year from Roberspierre’s guillotine, and sought pro- 
tection in America, where he petitioned Jefferson for a 
place. That's he, who, finding the American market 
overstocked with democracy, became a violent royalist. 
That’s he, who wished “ God might command his right 
arm to wither,if ever he wrote a sentence calculated to-di- 
minish the public respect for his sovereign or any of the 
royal family.” That’s.he,.who in 1800 returned to Eng- 
land (as he declared in his manifesto published in the first _ 
number of the Porcupine) to warn his countrymen against 
the diabolical intentions of reformers, whose villainous 
views eight years EXPERIENCE had taught him todetect 





ad See every number of the Political Register (Newgate 
series. ) 
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and abominate. That's he, who declared Mr. Pitt was 
thesaviour of his country, and the wisest of ministers. 
That's he, who in 1802 endeavoured'to hang the son of 
his benefactor, for breaking his windows because he would 
not illuminate,when (what he then termed) “ the disgrace- 
ful peace with the ruffan Buonaparte,” was proclaimed. 
That's he, who in 1803 wrote a pamphlet entitled Jmpor- 
tant Considerutions to impress his countrymen with hor- 
ror of a French invasion, and detestation of Buonaparte. 
"That's he, who, being offended with Mr. Pitt, because that 
honest minister would not sit down at Mr. Windham’s ta- 
ble with a deserter and a false witness, became one of the 
very reformers, whom EXPERIENCE had taught him to 
detest, and whose cillainous and traitorous views “ he 
thanked his Ged he had been instrumental in exposing.” 
That's he, who is now the slave of Buonaparte, and the 
reviler of that sovereign* “‘ whose sacred office and person 
his GOD had commanded him to honour.t That's he who 
in 1809 was convicted at Winchester assizes, of cruelly 
OPPRESSING and falsely imprisoning a poor boy, whose 
mother he elegantly denominated a “ d———d brandy- 
faced b-tch."~ That's he,whe, in June last, told us (solely 
with the view ofexciting discontent) that we should:all 
be starved, as there was “ no corn on the ground.” That's 
he, whe is incessantly labouring to bring into contempt 
and ridicule the gallant achievements of his countrymen, 
‘and to hold up to universal admiration the courage and 
condiict of Massena and his ravening myrmidons. That's 
he, who, instigated by motives of “* base lucre” anil 





rT — 


* See all the Political Registers for October, 1809. 
+ Political Register, Dec. 10th, 1803, vol. 4; Pp. 832, 
J See the trial, Burgess versus Cobbett. 
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malignity, is now the insidious Aireling of Buonaparte, the 
inveterate opponent of every measure calculated to bene- 
fit his native country, and the indefatigable promoter of 
distrust, discontent, disloyalty, and disunion. 

’ Look at him! Look at him! Look athim! Isn’t hea 
motley monster? And yet he has the effrontery to talk 
of the inconsistency, the baseness, and the cenatity of 
others!!! 

Again, English reader, we beseech you to “ look at the 
motto.” There you behold PAINE described by our New 
gate studentas the basest, most infamous, most treache- 
rous and most blasphemous of mankind ; there he asserts 
thatthe work of this most base, infamous, treacherous, 
and blasphemous miscreant, entitled “* The, Decline and 
Fall of the British Finance,” is of equal merit with the rest 
of his writings, which he had previously called “ as stupid 
and despicable as their cuthar;”* and there he declares that 
all PAINE’S predictions HAD and WOULD remain 
UNFULFILLED!!! 

Having marked these things, English was go to some 
_of the democratic reading rooms,and examine the Politica! 
Registersof October 10th and 17th, 1810, in both of which 
you will find this ** stupid, despicable work” quoted asa 
motto,andas @ conclusive authority insupport of the Newgate 
student's ignorant, but insidious doctrines,and all the predic- 
tions of its“ base,infamous,maliguant,treacherous and blas- 
phemous” authar declared to have been completely FUL- - 
FILLED, Butthis is yotall that you will find in these two 
numbers of our student's prison lucubrotious. In pages 643 
of the latternumiber you will see the “ base, infamous, mas 
lignant, ‘ stupid’ and blasphemous” TOM PAINE, ranked 


ies 








sd See Porcupine’s (Cebbe/t’s) Works, vol. 3, p. 389. 
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among the most celebrated statesmen and writers of the last 
and present century, second to none but Hume, BEFORE 
Burke, and far, very far, supertor to the late Earl of Lives- 
pool!!! " 

Tlais is pretty well, but look at the next column, there 
that prejudice which must naturally exist in honest minds 
against “ a base, infamous, malignant, treacherous, and 
blasphemous miscreant,” (such asour,student has described 
PAINE, not only in the volume from which we have tal¥- 
en our motto, but in an hundred other parts of his works,} 
is denominated ** STUPID and INCORRIGIBLE!” 

Perhaps, however, hisinsinuation that a clerk in the 
late Lord Liverpool's office had written a sham life of 
Paine to injure that worthy man’s reputation,* will becon- 
sidered as paramount ta every other effort of our student's 
impudence. Reader, our motto, and the other traits of 
Yom Paine’s character which we are about to exhibit, are 
extracted, not from any memoirs of that traitor pubhshed 
by a * clerk in Lord Liverpool’s office,” but froma life of 
him written and published by WILLIAM COBBETT !!! 

It was from the pen of our student we learnt that “:Mad 
Jom” {ashe then called the man whom he now de- 
clares possessed abilities ‘* scarcely ever surpassed in any 
age or country.” Pol. Reg. Oct. 10th,1810, p. 586,) “ fled 
from the thief-catchers in England, and took his seat 
among the thieves of Paris.f” It is from his own works that 
we select the following passe ges relative to the p an, pri- 
judice against whom, we are now told, is stupid and ine 
corrigible. 


** As to the work itself (The Age of Reason,) it cannot b: 


—_—_—. 





* Sce Political Register, Oct, 10, 1806. p. 586. 
+ Cobbett’s Works, vol. 3, p. 391. 
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better described than by saying that it is as stupid and despica- 
ble asits author Paine. The wretch has all his life been em- 
ployed in leading fools astray from their duty, and as nothing is 
more easy, he has ofien succeeded. His religion is exactly of a 
piece with his politics : one inculcates the right of revolting 
against government, and the other that of revolting against 
God,”’* | 

s¢ Thomas, afier having retailed out a very great deal of very 
common sense, commonly called nonsense,” &&. Cubbett’s 
Works, vol. 3. p. 390, 


“¢ The mob of kings that the poor French have got, set ‘Tho. 
mas to writing down the credit of English bank notes” (alluding 
to the very work from which our student has selected his mot. 
tues)‘* a task that the dregs of his old brain were quite unequal 
to.” Cobbett’s Works, vol. 4, p. 88, 


*6 No good man ever respected Paine ; the faithful citizen or 
subject naturally detests a traitor.” Cobbett’s Works, vol. 4, 
P 92. 


¢¢ T recollect hearing bis( Paine’s) arrival in France talked of 
in the month of June, 1792. I had beenona trip from St, 
Omer’s to Dunkirk, and onmy return I first heard the news 
announced to a pretty numerous company in the canal stage. 
Voila (said an old monk who had been driven from his cell by 
the sans culottes, and who was now looking over the gazette) 
Voila ce coquin de Paine gui nous arrive de l’Angleterre---Ah 
mon Dieu ! (exclaimed @ well-dressed woman who was sitting 
beside mc) * Ah la pauvre France, tous les scélérats de tous Jes 
pays de Puniverse veut s’assembler chez nous.’ The jastness 
of this observation struck me at the time,+ and has often 





eee et 





* Cob! cti’s Works, vol. 3. p. 389. 
+ No wonder! Cobbett had hinself, only three months be. _ 
fore, fled thither to avuid that punishment which awaited his 
crimes at home. See his own Memoirs (Porcupine’s Works, 
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occurred to my memory since; indeed every man of infamous 
character, every felon and every traitor began at the time I am 
now speaking of to look upon France as hishome.”” Cobbett’s 
Works, vol. 4. p. 102. 


In the 10th volume of his works (page 85} which wag 
written several years afler PALIN E published his “ Decline 
and Fall of the British System of Finance,” Cobbett, speak- 
ing of its author, exclaims, “ this miscreant yet breathes 
then 2” “ How the monster must be mortified at the dast- 
ing of his projects and PREDICTIONS !” 

Throughout the four first volumes of the Political Re- 
gister, PAINE is also described as a fool anda ‘* black- 
hearted traitor ;” and our student concludes his memoirs 
of this “‘ base, malignant, stupid, treacherous and blasphe- 
mous wretch” with the following words; the latter part 
of which may now be most appropriately applied to their 
apostate author. 


‘© Those whoprefer a few years of life to. every thing else 
may find an excuse for this degraded man(Tom Paine); it is 
impossible for any of us to say how we should act at the foot 
of the guillotine. But what shall be said of thuse, who, pressed 
by neither danger nor want, make uncommon exertions to 
spread his infamous performance among the ignorant part of 
their countrymen, and thereby sow io their minds the seeds 
of vice, inquictude and despair ?” (Cobbett’s Works, vol. 3, 
p. 396.) 


English reader, answer him ; speak what you feel : tel 
him what you think of the wretch who is now endea- 


~ 





vol.4)and his defence against Powell’s court martial, Pol. Reg. 
June 17th, 1809, in the last of which he declares that he fled 
to France for fear of being prosecuted for sedition. 
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vouring to spread the infamous doctrines of Paine among 
the ignorant purchasers of his accursed Register ; and there- 
by “ tosow in their minds the seeds of vice,inquietude and 
despair!” He will tell you,’ perhaps, as he once told 
you before, and as_ his friend Cerberus told us m the letter 
which we published in our last number, that he was 
young and inexperienced when he wrote against Paine and 
other refurming scoundrels; but you are not to be thus 
cajoled—he was between thirty and forty years of age— 
he had previous/y beena reformer and a Painite; and he 
tokl us thatit was EXPERIENCE, a thorough knowledge 
of the wicked designs and hellish principles of the despe- 
rate wretchesto whom he had attached himself, that in- 
duced himto become aloyalsubject. What! Was he less 
experienced when between thirty and forty, than -when he 
was between twenty and thirty ? In 1792, he was, according 
tohisown confession, a seditious denrocrat, a stickler for 
reform; he went over to Roberspierre, wore a tri-«coloured 
cockade,and was, in short, a thorough-paced king killer ; 
in 1794 he discovered his error and repented of his wicked- 
ness, laid open ali the villainies of his former associates ; 
and after having lived eight years among republicans, 


returned to England in 1800, to caution his countrymen 


avast the designs of those “* ambitious demagogues, 
who, tinder the mask of réform, were endeavouring te 
overthrow the monarchy, and to pillage, insult, and oppress 
the people.”"*—And have sir years experience taught 
him to revert to those “ hellish principles” which EIGHT 
YEARS experience taught him to abandon ?—It will not 
do! It will not do '!=—Let him tell us that “ base ducre,” 
malice against Mr. Pitt for refusing to dine in his company, 


- 





* Sce his prospectus to the Porcupine newspaper, 
” 


~- 
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and Bonuparte’s gold, have produced his ‘ double’ distil- 
led’ apostacy, and we may believe him! but to talk of 
experience and inexperience must make even the most inve- 
terate ideot of his stultified readers wonder at his auda- 
city. 

In his Register of the 17th instant, he calls all the writers 
who supported the measures of Mr. Pitt in 1796, base, 
venal, and hireling slaves, forgetting (or rather imagining 
his readers have forgotten) that he was himself one of the 
most devoted of those‘ slaves ;’—it is really most laughable 
(though our indignation and disgust will not allow us 
to laugh) to see him thus applying the coarsest and most 
malignant epithets to himself. 

What our student was in the constant habit of saying 
relativeto the infamy of TOM PAINE, and the stupidity 
of his writings between the years 1796 and 1804,must have 
been either ¢rue or false: if true, neither the expertencenor 
the age of WILLIAM COBBETT could render it all 
false in 1810 ; and if false, the perseverance in falsehood 
for eightyears must have been wi/ful.—He tellsus(Pol.Reg. 
October 17th,1810,) that * Paine’s predictions were fulfilled 
in a few months after they were written ;’ now the extract 
which we have given, wherein he talksof all that mis- 
creant’s predictions having been blasted,was published several 
years SUBSEQUENT to the appearance of the workin which 
those predictions appeared.—Here then William Cobbett 
is clearly convicted of a gross and wilful falsehoud. It 
signifies little whether the lie were told in 1799, 1801 or 
1810.—The man who will be guilty of a/ie at one time, 
to support the party by whom he is supported, or to fur- 
ther his own wicked designs, cannot be expected to ad- 
here totruth at any other period, unless truth will an- 
swer his purpose better than falsehood; and they must 
VOL, VII. 3G 
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be the most stultified of idiots who will believe the as- 
sertions, or listen to the doctrines, of a wretch, who has 
proved that his opinions and his facts (as he is pleased to 
call them) are governed entirely by his passions, by the 
worstofhuman passions, AVARICE and MALIGNITY. 

As we have before observed, this arch apostate has 
not only pretended, we say pretended, because we are 
certain that he knows he is supporting bad men and de- 
structive measures, to change his opinions of men (who 
may themselves have varied,) but of things which are 
in themselves unchangeable, and of which no man but an 
ideot (our student ismore knave than fool) can have two 
opinions. Thus from 1799 to 1804, he constantly asserted 
in his works, that the Aniijacobin newspaper was the most 
excellent and the cleverest work that ever adorned the 
press, and that TOM PAINE’s Decline and Fall of the Bri- 
lish System of Finance was the most infamous and the most 
stuptd of pamphlets ; now he declares that the latter was 
excellent, and the former nonsensicaland base. It would be 
useless to repeat all the other instances of gross apostacy 
which we noticed in our former numberse~our readers 
cannot have forgotten them. 

Is it not surprising that such a base, such a mae 
lignant, mischievous apostate should still find readers for 
his Regaster of falsehoods ?--We have taken infinite trou- 
ble toascertain the circulation of this, uunatural work, 
and though we rejoice to find that it has decreased above 
one third since we exposed the villanies of. its’ author, 
to the disgrace of Englishmen, some’ hundred ¢opies still 
find purchasers, It has been observed by a foreigner 
that “‘ the English delight in being told of their real and 
imaginary misfortunes ;’ John Bull is indeed too fond of 
grumbling, and of listening to evil prophets; and. to 
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this propensity is Cobbett indebted for the gréater por- 
tion of his readers. This is a subject connected with 
some obséfvations which we shall feel itour duty to in- 
sert in another part of this number. We have not on 
the’ present occasion dissected our stident’s prison licue 
brations as usual; but have confined our remarks to the 
subject of his matchless inipudence in praising TOM 
PAINE and quoting that “ base, malignant, treacherous 
and bfasphemous miscreant’s stupid pamphlet,” and we 
trust that our readers will admit we have dotie him ample 
justice. 
Oct. 19th, 1810. 


PLOPPRL PL OL AERO PL LL 


TO WILLIAM ROSCOE, ESQ, 


(Concluded from our last.) 





Sir, 

Ir is not the Yeast observable feature of your present 
attempt, that you carefully avoid any inconyenient refer- 
ence to facts. Were it not for the occasional recurrence 
of modern names, your pamphlet might be mistaken fot 
a didactic treatise on the policy of rival nations, by a 
Phocian school-boy. Yow have. contrived with miracus 
Tous’ ingenuity to’ avoid ‘all observation on the charac- 
ter of Bonaparte, and évery allusion to the ° negocia- 
tion of Lord Whitworth imthediately preceding the 
renewal of hostilities, in ah essay professedly intended 
to prepare us for the future, by arguments deduced from 
the experience ofthe past! Itison this very experience 
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of the past, on the unprincipled duplicity to which we 
had so nearly fallen a sacrifice, on the audacious violation 
of every principle of justice and policy, by which the 
conduct of our enemy was distinguished during the 
whole progress of the correspondence, and at the final 
termination of all diplomatic intercourse, that those who 
contend for perseverance in our present system of con- 
tinued hostility, rely for a justification of their arguments. 
Whatever may have been your former opinion of thecon- 
duct and character of Bonaparte, it would be an act of 
injustice to suppose that you now regard him with any 
other feelings than abhorrence. The able and detailed 
ex position of his atrocities, by an individual whom you 
will not suspect of any origixal propensity to revile the 
heroes of the revolution, has entirely superseded the 
remarks which I had intended to advance on this part of 
the discussion. 

But as you were not ignorant that many of your rea- 
ders might be disposed to wish for a surer pledge of na- 
tional safety than the virtues of a Bonaparte, you proceed 
to argue, that supposing our enemy to be undeserving of 
confidence, and his power to be equal to his treachery, 
the conclusion of an early peace is absolutely necessary, 
not only to the advancement of our power, but to the 
preservation of our existence. 

If it be true that “ taxation has arrived at a heighth be- 
yond which it cannot well be carried ;” and that “ to hus- 
band our resources is a duty not only of justice, but of 
necessity,” it still remains to be proved that the expences 
ofa continued warfare are greater than those . which 
would be entailed upon us by an alternation of hostility 
and peace. A cursory comparison of Lord Sidmouth’s 
financial statements with those of his successor, will 
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evince, that independent of the injuries sustained by the 
sudden interruption of mercantile speculations, and of 
the opportunities afforded to an unprincipled, enemy of 
violating the unsuspecting confidence of our merchants; 
a regular and vigorous system, of determined warfare is 
to be preferred, even in an economical point of view, to an 
uncertain alliance with a treacherous and formidable 
power. ‘Thesums expended in preparations for a state 
of renewed hostility, after an interval of momentary 
peace, are infinitely larger than any saving that can have 
been made by a few months’ reduction of the army and 
navy to the peace establishment. In a state of warfare, 
likewise, the,progress of taxation is so regular as to be 
almost imperceptible: of burthens to which we are 
habituated, and to which we have been accustomed-to 
accommodate our domestic and pecuniary arrangements, 
we become comparatively insensible. But. a short inter« 
val of peace, while it affords no commensurate advantages, 
deceives the people with a promise of relief that can never 
be fulfilled, and subjects the minister, at the recommence- 
ment of hostilities, to the necessity of providing, byun- 
usual modes of taxation, and by extraordinary imposts, 
for the emergency of the moment. 

But let it be granted that ourresources are nearly ex- 
hausted, and that to procure a temporary peace would be 
an actof prudential economy; it is better to expend 
our treasures in a final struggle for our political existence, 
than to surrender our persons and possessions to our 
enemy without the glory of resistance. A brave people 
would rather sacrifice their lives and fortunes in one des- 
perate effort forthe preservation of their liberties, than 
calmly await the approach of a hostile plunderer, whose 
rapacity would be only a prelude to his cruelty, By. a 
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perseverance in war we only expose ourselves to the pos. 
sibility of a fate, which, in the event of a peace, would 
be inevitable. If we be doomed to destruction -let us 
rather perish in an unsuccessful contest, than calmly 
witness the assassination of our king, and the gradual 
triumph of domestic treason, in conjunction with Gallic 
treachery,overevery remaining monument of British glory 
and prosperity.* 





* For very full and curious details of Bonaparte’s corres- 
poudence with the traitors of this country, see the work of 
Mr. Goldsmith above alluded to, entitled, ‘¢ The Secret His- 
tory of the Court of Buonaparte.” That the government of 
France was well acquainted with the progress of Despard, &c. 
is proved beyond the possibility of contradiction. 

The following extract from the same work refers to a former 
pamphlet of Mr. Roscoe’s, 

*¢ Another pamphict which appeared here, blaming the con- 
duct of our ministers for going to war, was from the pen of Mr. 
Roscoe, the elegant author of Pope Leo X.&c, Extracts were 
made from it, aud inserted in the French papers. I was asked 
in & very numerous company whether Mr, Roscoe, the author 
of Pope Leo, &c; was the same who wrote the pamphlet in fa- 
vor of Bonaparte. I replied in the affirmative. One said, 
C'est indigne, how is it possible that the friend and admirer of 
literature can wish to be on a good footing with the. greatest 
enemy that literature ever had! Ohno, said another, Bona- 
parte has only made use of Mr, Roscoe’s name, as he does very 
often with those, who have either written or, spoken in favor of 

This publication has lessened Mr. Roscoe in the ‘eyes “of 
Frenchmen, and even of those who are in the service of the 
French government, Frenchmen cannot suppose how ‘a man 
cau write ‘iu favor of Bonapatte, uriless‘he be paid for it. 

7 
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But you are afraid lest “ after having united with our 
allies to render our enemy great by land, we should af- 
terwards render him great by sea.”. ‘* Men act not (you 
observe) without motives, and without our hostility our 
adversary can have no adequate reason for engaging in 
the task of forming a naval establishment that may rival 
that of this country. Itis apparent that if France ever 
become a great naval power, England must not only com- 
pel her tothe necessity of it, but must undertake to be 
her instructor.” 

And what is the mode of instruction from which our 
enemy is to derive so dangerous an advantage? If to 
capture her ships as fast as they are built, be to instruct 
her in the rudiments of naval superiority, she would long 
before this time have rode triumphant, the undisputed 
mistress of the ocean. To scour the seas of anenemy’s 
vessels, to blockade her ports, and to confine her sailors 
in their respective harbours in total inactivity, isa new 
mode of teaching her the tactics of naval warfare. It 
might have been concluded that to destroy her fleets in a 
time of war, was more likely to checkthe progress of her 
marine, than to suffer her ina time of peace to equip what’ 
number of vessels she might find convenient; that while 
her trade was in a state of stagnation, she was less likely 
to form a nursery for seamen than at a time when her 
intercourse with foreign nations was frequent and unre- 
stricted. Supposing it possible that Bonaparte might 
equip a formidable navy during the continuance of war, 
in what manner are his naval officers and his seamen to 
acquire that experience which alone can enable it to cope 
with those of England ? The free navigation of the seas is 
indispensably necessary to the formation of a naval 
power. If Bonaparte be able and willing'to build a nue 
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merous fleet, we give him an opportunity, by the termi- 
nation of hostilities, of training them to an acquaintance 
with the element of which they will afterwards contest 
the empire; and if he be not both willing and able to do 
this, your alarm at the idea ofour becoming his instructor 
isonly an indication of argumentative embarrassment. 
When a writer is reduced to say, that destroying an ene- 
my’s fleet is the most effectual way of assisting his views 
in the formation of a navy, he must surely despair of the 
cause that he has undertaken to support. 

You had probably read in your favourite Voltaire that 
the Romans were taught the elements of war by those 
enemies who at first threatened their destruction, and that 
the invasions of Charles the ‘Twelfth enabled Peter to 
become the terror of his enemies ; but it ought to be ob- 
served thatin military contests there is usually some de- 
gree of equality between the two parties in bravery and 
numbers, that advantage of natural situation will supply 
the deficieney of skill, and that military manceuvres can 
be practised ina narrow space, and under every disadvan- 
tage: while nothing but the uncircumscribed navigation 
of the ocean can enure the sailor to the habits of a sea- 
faring life, or teach him the duties of actual service. 

Your assertion, that if Bonaparte’s “ memorable lan- 
guage respecting ships, colonies, and commerce,” had 
been any thing but a bravado, ** he would not in the ne- 
gociations of 1806, have proposed to divest France of so 
important a portion of her colonial possessions both in 
the East and West Indies,” only proves your beliefin the 
following propositions, every one of which has been re- 
peatedly controverted. First, that Bonaparte is not ac- 
tuated in many of his plans merely by the inveteracy of 
bis hatred to England; secondly, that in the year 1806 
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his offers were sincere ; and, thirdly, that he would not sa- 
erifice the attainment of one object to the acquisition of 
another. ‘That any man should doubt the anxiety of Bo- 
naparte to contest with us the empire of the sea, is more 
wonderful than the language in which the tyrant has him- 
self avowed the ultimate object of his ambition. 

There are some men whom opposition only confirms 
in errot ; whose inclination to disbelieve any circumstance. 
is always proportionate to the evidence by which it is 
supported; who first espouse an opinion because it is 
different from that of any other pretender to good 
sense, and then persist in its retention, because it has 
been confuted. With philosophers like these all reason- 
ing is vain; but the writer who dares not hope to humble 
orconvince the master, may have some influence on those 
pupils whom his sophistry has misled; and though I cane 
not flatter myself that the preceding observations will 
cure you of your knight-errantry in the cause of general 
. philanthropy, they may not be received as useless or 


wnacceptable by your late constituents, 
EPSILON, 
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ON THE INCREASE OF METHODISM. 


7 éé o Thou cream-fac’d lown ! 
$* Where got’st thou that goose look?’ 
Macsern. 





MR. SATIRIST, , 

Ir appears by the public prints that the annual report 

of the methodist society still exults in its increasing thou- 
VOL. VII. 3H 
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sands of regenerated souls, its numbers of newly erected 
chapels and preachers ordained. Is there to be no end 
of this? No limit to fanatic furor ? We have prayers for 
and against almost every description of action and pas- 
sion; but, alas! we have not one petition, not the most 
distant hint at a wish to be favoured with the smallest 
increase of common sense: what wonders, what mira- 
culous changes might not a due portion of this very sim- 
ple commodity effect among us, it would snuff and vi- 
vify the old light ; and reduce the new one to a blinking 
rush; but we are too modest, too diffident, too fearful of 
being thought troublesome! ! ! 

Very far be it from me to wish an abridgment of that 
paternal indulgence by which the present reign has been 
60 super-eminently distinguished; or shackle the unli- 
mited liberty of conscience, indiscriminately extended to 
every description of his majesty’s subjects; yet, I confess 
{ could wish to see some degree of ability in those who 
aspire to the instruction of others, some little attention to 
that degree of decorum the rules of christianity so impe- 
nously demand: and that it should not be in the power 
of every demi-vagrant to harness by the ears an infatua- 
ted but well-meaning community. That there are men 
amongst the different sectaries who might be worthy bet 
ter company, I will not attempt to deny. I do not pre- 
sume to challenge the motives of those men. A striking 
difference is observable in the conduct of the congrega- 
tions of such teachers, and thgse of the low ¢literute locals 
and unprincipled itinerants: it is these vermin that stamp 
the haggard cast of despair on the countenanees of their 
auditors, and it is from these alone, in my KA, poli- 


tical mischief is to be dreaded. 
I was led into this train of thinking by an occurrence 
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which happened to me a few months since. Having 
purchased an old house that had been some years unte- 
nanted, I called together some workmen to examine and 
repair it. In their progress one of them accidentally 
sounded the wall by the side ofan old wide chimney, it 
returned a hollow tone, though apparently bricks covered 
with mortar. On ordering the spot to be uncoated, 
the doorof a small cupboard appeared ; after being broken 
open,a napkin, which had been once white,was found, very 
neatly folded and carefully pinned at the corners. Penes 
trated by damp it mouldered away at the touch, but, in- 
closed was found A BLACK LEATHER POCKET 
BOOK, upon theside of which was pasted a slip of writing 
paper, bearing,in evidently a female hand, this inscription: 
* JONATHAN TWANGER'’s 
“ PRIVATE CONCERNS 
1771.” 

Curiosity was now fully agog; but great delicacy of 
fingering was necessary to prevent the book going thesame 
way as the envelope ; every page had been filled with ma- 
huscript, but, unluckily for the public, only a couple of 
leaves in the centre were legible, ‘Itappeared to be a kind 
of diary, and on my repeating the name of Twanger, an . 
old man, a bricklayer’s labourer, said he remembered him 
well, and that he was a methodist preacher, who had used 
frequently to visit that part of the country, and was, to 
the best of his remembrance, hanged about thirty-five 
years since in a distant county for a rape. Much diffi, 
culty occurred in decyphering the little that remained of 
this precious morsel, the names of places were expressed 
by symbols, and the names of persons masked ; of such as 
it was, however, the following is a faithful transcript : 
$¢ Saturday, 8th Sept,1770. Arrived at ——— much fatigued, 
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** having walked from in a very warm day, and not beet 
‘€ able to come at any refreshment but what I had to pay for. 
* Called upon sister Tabitha at —~—, unluckily ber surly bro- 
** ther was in the way, aud she, poor soul, durst not own me, 
*© Mem. Should greatly like to have that said brother of her's 
*© efernally damned. , 

‘© Sunday. Awoke seemingly refreshed, but violently as- 
‘© saulted by Satan—strong wrestlings with the flesh, so arose 
‘€ to meditate ; mavy saints in this place,with excellent ale and 
* bacon—to exhort in the afternoon—amazingly large congre- 
© gation—took my text from Solomon’s song, chap. 7th, ver. 
‘¢ 2. proceeded with most rapid vigor, and handled the maf- 
** ter in my usual way—Evening very suliry—could well per- 
“ ceive by the motions of the dear sisters that they were melt- 
*¢ ing under my labours—began to wax immoderately warm my- 
‘© self, so closed the subject. Mem. To hold forth no more on 
‘© this my most favorite topic in this town until the hole in the 
‘© front of the pulpi’ is mended. Regaled in the evening at sister 
** ‘Tryphosa’s, whose husband was absent on business, After 
‘* the family had retired, she not having been able to attend the 
*¢ public exhortation,the good soul requested a recapitulation of 
‘© my afternoon’s work—never before experienced such evange- 
‘© lieal emanations. Oh, the cupious draughts of grace and 
** consolation that night administered. 

** Monday. Awoke delightfully calu—much pressed to con- 
** tinue the day, but being under promise to visit the brethren at 
ee obliged unwillingly to depart. Pockets loaded with ham 
‘© and brandy, and three new guineas as keep sakes. Went on 





‘* my journey rejoicing—having occasion to water, steyped to 
** the side of the ditch, and began to exouerate on what appeare 
*€ ed to be an old soot-bag, when lo! to my utter astonishment 
** it moved, and up started, reeling, and bellowing with the 





‘© most violent execrations, fo appearance, the curate of 
‘© Made off with the utmost speed. Arrived in the cool of the 
“ ovening at —— ins most heavenly frame of mind; ham all 
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tt washed down with the brandy, but am here in.the land of 
6 Canaan. Violent disputes with all the parishioners concern: 
&¢ ing tithes, and favorite maid Fanny, just gone home to see 
«¢ her friends for the benefit of native air, the seventh time. 
Mem. Chapel fo be immediately enlarged, and enquiry to be 
‘* made of the person’s name, who with two followers and five 
‘+ dogs were treading down brother Chrysippus standing corm 
‘¢ on the second of thismonth, And also” * * ¥ 


. 


*. 


Metaphysicians assert, there carmot be an effect with- 
out acause. Where is the cause of this inundation of 
folly to be sought ?. To what is it ascribable ? It is allow- 
ed, on all hands, the profligate lives of the Romish clergy 
brought about the rerormation. Would reasoning by 
analogy satisfactorily account for the present ALTERA- 
TION ? was Cranurra forhunter? No! Was Lati- 
MER a whist player? No! was Hooveradrunkard? No! 

But, it is said, allowance must be made for the differ- 
ence of times,—for the polish of society—for the habits of 
gentlemen—Verily, L believe, these said medes have a 
heavy account to answer. The New Testament is, word 
for word, asit wasin old Latimer’s days ; moreover it is 
said to be, and received as, a faithful translation from 
the originallanguage of what Jesus Christ spake, and 
Saint Paul wrote; they are both, in fact, supposed to 
speak to usin English. Let us examine a little into the 
address of Paul? ‘* Thou therefore which teachest ano- 
* ther, teachest not thou thyself? Tuou that preachest a 
** man should not steal, dost thou steal ? Tov that say- 
* esta manshould not commit adultery, dost thou come 
mit adultery ? Tou that makest thy boast of the law, 
“ through breaking the law dishonourest thou God (” 
No cunt this, not ‘* my dear sir’—the apostle boldly 
bays “* thou that sayest a man should not commit adul- 
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tery,” —here is none of your gentle hint at an tnfortunate 
attachment—noneof your polish of society; but, Dost Tuow 
commit apuLtery?This is pretty plain language,though 
spoken to the Romans, the most polished nation then in the 
universe ; not much adapted, I know, tothe coffee room, 
the assembly room,the turf,or the for cover of the moderns, 
The habits of a gentleman! ! ! Where is the necessity for 
those gentlemanslike habits in a christian teacher? Those 
habits are purely day manners. No person can properly 
be styled a gentleman who is in any degree under the con. 
troui of another. 4 gentleman is not under any controul 
but that of the laws of his country, he can change his resi- 
dence as often as he pleases, be absent as long as he pleases, 
can wear a green coat to day,a scarlet one to-morrow, a 
blue one the next, and so on. Besides, Christian teachers are 
legally stiled clerks, that is, ministers of the church who 
have entered into holy orders, whereby they have autho- 
rity to read the gospels in the church of God,and to preach 
thesame. They are bound by promise at ordination to make 
themselves wholesome examples of the flock of Christ ; particu- 
larly to maintain and set forward QULETNESS, PEACE and 
LovE among all christian people, and espectally among them 
that are committed to their charge. 

Are their duties well and truly fulfilled ? Are the func« 
tions strictly and conscientiously discharged ? Or rather is 
itnot the UNwortHy members of the church who have 
been the cause of that tremendous list of ans and IsTs 
‘which now overspread the faceofthe empire. Idobeg there 
may not be the leastcavil at the term unworrny, for 
to shew the thing is far from being impossible, the 26th 
article ofreligionisthus headed: Of the uUNworTHINESS of 
ministers which hinders not the effects of the sacraments. And 
concludes thus, ** nevertheless, it appertaineth to the dis- 
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cipline of the church,that enquiry be made of evil miuisters, 
and that they be accused by those that have knowledge of their 
offences ; and finally, being found guilty, by just judgment 
deposed.” 

Let not logicians, those dealers in that precious art of 
making “‘ the worse appear the better reason,” presume 
to advance that an attempt js here made to render the body 
of the clergy odious: far, very fay from that is the intent 
of these pages. ‘Io them who know their Master's will and 
do it—To them who make it their study to inculcate quiets 
ness, peace, and /oveamong all people——To them wha 
prefer the Aunulity of Jesus to the insolence of Dunstan=« 
the mcekness of Janus to the arrogance of Becket—the 
noble disinterestedness of Pau to the rapacity of Wotsey, 
that reverence,! so justly their due, be most scrupulously 
paid: the good wishes of all good men are with them ; 


‘¢ Eternal sunshine settle on their heads.” 


Each pastoy, of this description, can with the intrepid 
front of truth step forth and cry aloud, with the venerable 
legislator of the Jews. ‘f Here am I1—witness against me 
before the Lord,whom have I defrauded? whom have Lop. 
pressed?” But, if upon enguiry being made of evil ministers, 
there shall happen to be found the /yrannic vindictive ma- 
gistrate parson—the corrupt electioncering parson—the 
sycophantic squire-gulling parson---the perjured simoniac 
parson--- the Aabitua/ drunkard parson---or the gambling 
parson, such as know their Master’s will and doi not, 
they, assuredly, shall be beaten with many stripes, 

| Southwell, FLACELLATOR, 


21th Oct. LSLo. 
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THE HOTTENTOT VENUS AND THE ._. 
GRENVILLES. 


ee nena 


Ir it be true that the value of every thing isin propory 
tion to its rarity, how highly ought we to estimate the 
instance of sympathetic benevolence which, as we lave 
been given to. understand, was recently manifested! ;by 
two individuals of the illustrious. house of, Buckingham 
towards the poor African female whose chanms are daily 
exhibited in Pieeadiily.—The nohle lord,..who. figared 
at the head of the late ministry, and who is reportedto 
be most anxious to re-occupy: that exalted station, was 
passing by the corner of Sackville-street, where the por- 
trait of the Holtentot kenus. arresied his attention,--- 
“Holy virgin !" exclaimed the astonished peer, ‘“* How 
like the prominent features of aGrenville!" “ Perhaps,” 
éontinued his lordship, soliloquising aloud, “ perhaps 
some ancestorof our family may have been wrecked on 
the southern coast of Africa, and have thus, contributed 
fo improve the breed of the inhabitants—I have heard 
my father relate that a brother of his great grandmotier, 
who distinguished himself ia the rump parhament,. was 
cast away on his passage to India, and-never heard of 
afterwards. Who knows but this unfortunate female 
may be descended from ‘this joinsr” , Here his. reflections 
were suddenly interrupted by a pat on the shoulder from 
his nephew, who happened to pass near the spot. ‘* Dick,” 
cried his lords!ip, pointing to the picture, “ did you ever 
se> a stronger family likeness?” “ Curse that fellow,” 
Gilray,” exclaimed Lord ‘Temple, he is always caricatur- 


ing mie!” Lord Grenville laughed heartily at his noble 
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telation’s mistake, and assured him that the picture was 
no caricature of him, but a portrait of the Hottentot 
Venus, as plainly appeared from the inscription beneath. 
After some further conversation they agreed to visit the 
lady who had so strongly excited their sympathy, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the place where she was exhibit- 
ed. They had scarcely entered the door when an ill-look- 
ing fellow demanded two shillings from each. It. is impos- 
sible to describe the effect which this requisition. had 
upon the nerves of the noblepair. What a blow tothe 
pride of the Grenvilles! The gentle Hottentot was appa- 
rently sprung from their illustrious family—a Grenville— 
a female Grenville exhibit alleher charms for four and 
twenty pencea head! ! Horrible, horrible, most horrible! 
It was some minutes before they recovered the shock of 
this cruel reflection., ‘The man repeated his demand : 
Lord Temple said he had nothing but paper, and referred. 
him to his uncle, who indignantly threw down four shil- 
lings, and hurried up stairs ; his nephew followed as fast 
as he conveniently could. After a moment’s pause, to 
summon all their fortitude, they entered the apartment, 
and beheld the object of their visit—it was her usual 
hour of dinner—she was standing in .a corner of the 
chamber, with her eyes intently fixed on a piece of raw 
tripe, a luxury which had been provided by her humane 
keeper. She was habited in a tight brown cotton dress, 
which clung to her like a stocking, and displayed all her 
natural beauties to the greatest advantage. As she lifted 
her finedark eyes from her tripe, they encountered the gaze 
of her noble visitors. A most affecting scene now occur. 
red. Oh, Sympathy ! thou tender magic monitor, whose 
language is only heard and answered by the heart, how 
resistless is thy eloquence, how keen are thy perceptions ! 
VOL. VII. 31 
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it was surely thou who whisperd'st to the Totely ‘Hot- 
tentot, that her guests were either her cousins or destined 
to be her future protectors---she gazed with ecstasy upon 
the characteristic feature of the Grenvilles, then rushed 
suddenly forward as if to embrace two long lost relatives, 
She had not seen any thing so perfect, in her estimation, 
since she eft her native country. The peculiarities of 
theirlordships’ shape so nearly resembled her own, and 
those of her brothers and sisters, that she fancied herself 
at home—Lord Grenville put his hand behind her, to feel 
if all was real,this appeared to wound her feelings greatly, 
and she was about to tear off her garment to convince 
him that she was no impostor, Lord Temple however po- 
litely restrained her. She then signified by signs that she 
did not doubt the reality of their perfections (q. projec- 
tions ?) which,kneeling down,she fervently kissed :---when 
she arose, she offered a similar gratification to her illustri- 
ous guests. But our informant could not ascertain whether 
they availed themselves of her kind condescension.’ Pro- 
bably before the whole of our number goes to press, we 
may receive some posterior information on this important 
subject. 3 

‘About four o’clock the noble lords embraced the gen- 
tle stranger and departéd, having signified their inten- 
tion of speedily renewing their visit. We have heard that 
it has been determined, after due consideration, by ati the 
bratiches of the house of Buckingham, that it is highly 
derogatory to the dignity of that exalted family, to have 
any of its connections, however distant, publicly ‘exhi- 
bited as amatural curiosity,and that Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. 
fn. P. ‘Knight, and the duke of Queensberry have been re- 
quested to form a committee to examine and ascér- 
tain whetherthe peculiar characteristic of this interést- 

















Onesimus. 


Raa’ 


ing Hottentot is precisely the same as that which nature 
has ex‘ai/ed upon all the members of the illustrious family 
of the Grenvilles. Should they be convinced that it is, 
the lovely African will be immediately removed to Stowe, 
where she will be properly instructed in the art and mys- 
tery of the Roman Catholic religion; and it is not im- 
probable, as her relationship must at any rate be too dis- 
tant to render such an alliance improper, that she may 
be led to the bymeneal altar by the hopeful Lord George, 
who would, possibly, for such a wife desert even his bad- 
gers and his bull dogs. This event would be highly gra- 
tifying to all the advocates of bread-bottomed ministers, an 
improved breed of whem would be the probable effect of 
sheir happy union, 


OL PPPIEPIL ES IOLE OS 


ONESIMUS. 


OD 


BOLD SATIRIST, 
Scstimt flagello, tange. Lift high thy scourge and 
spare not. Yes, spare, for a while, the foul-mouthed divi 
nity heaver, for here is a fellow that * beats” him at blas- 
phemy, “ dead hollow!” —Come into THe Satririst’s 
court, Mister Ones:mcus!—How many more Onesimus- 
es? This is not the Onestmus, on whomvyou lately be- 
stowed some wholesome flagellation, who went about to 
all churches and chapels for the purpose (forsooth !) of 
guizzing the preachers! and who thought proper.to com- 
municate to the public hisdiscoveries, e..g.. How the Rey, 
Mr.—Suca a one treads the rostrum? and, how he 
mounts? is there “ Grace in all his steps” on his way thir 
ther? Does he look much at his book, or much at—the 
fadies ? &c. &c. &c. Here is another ONesimus, who «has 
put forth “ Letters on Gopry and Reiicrovs Subjects,” 
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Infamous and base perverter of terms! “ Gopty and Re- 
ticitous”!!!! What means the miscreant? The spirit 
that breathes through every pageis perfectly devilish! ! 
Perhaps in the whole annals of printing, a more foolish 
or more wickéd catch-penny never disgraced the English 
press.---You, Messieurs J. Walker, W. Walker, Gray and 
Son, Reynolds and Son, Lackineron, Allen and Co, 
stand charged with uttering this foul and infamous trash, 
Surely, Mr. Satirist,these gentlemen had seen only the ti- 
tle page, and were attracted or rather seduced, by the epi- 
thets ‘‘ Godly and Religious,” which are indeed to be 
found in the title page.* But are booksellers and publish- 
ers yet to learn, Fyovdi nulla fides? These “ God/y and Re- 
ligious Letters” are addressed to gentlemen of the oddest 
names that ever occurred siace the days of ddam,who was 
the first nomen-clator. Take only a few: * Carpentas’”-<— 
** Carlos”---[ Ha, ha, he! Della Crusca!]“ Singules”-~ 
*« Wavens”-—- “‘ Ariel” [There's magical attraction ;]* Om- 
bra’’---  Cullinarius’--- “* Acquarius’--- “ Volvens”--- 
* Speculans”.-- “ TrRemens;” upon sin against the Holy 
Ghost!!! In what part of the world, I wonder, do these 
gentlemen live? And what is their occupation? And 
how came Mister Onestmvus acquainted with them? Or 
are they like Don Quixote’s Dulcineg, mere notional crea; 
tures, thatexist only in the author's crazy num-scull? 
Of all strange autipathies, as, for instance ; 

—— ‘¢ Some, when the bag-pipe sings i? the nose, 

Cannot contain——-” | 
you know the rest—our author cannot bear “ a black 
coat”!!! In p. 61. vol. ii. Secon edition, are these words, 
“ A Brack Coat, scraps of scripture, quirks of rhetoric, 


~~ 





* The respectability of some of these names cogvinces wa 
that this must have been the case. Sar, 
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an impudent face, [See the author himself] And a licence, 
have brought some into Bedlam.” No doubt he speaks 
from the best authority---to wit, personal experience. 
Poor Tom! Whom the foul fiend leads!|—It is odd enough, 
that he does not attempt, in his mad fits, to tear to “ rags 
to very tatters’’---the bishops’ dawn sleeves ;---nor oppose 
his “ lean wit” to fat livings ;---nor wish all steeples rased 
to the ground, and meeting-houses standing in their stead ! 
Oh,no. He leaves it toold Rowranp, * “ a wolf insheep’s 
clothing,” to worry those“ dumb dogs,” yclept Arcu- 
BisHoPps and Bisnors---sending them sans ceremonie to 
the devil!! Most strange torelate, this “‘ godly and re 
ligious” wight, Onesimus, has made one of the boldest at~ 
tacks on the poor Metuopists! men who profess to be 
exclusively the on/y “ godly and religious” people upon 
the face of the earth! ! Nay, if you will not take their own 
word for it, why, let them remain the most insidious, 
artful, and hypocritical sect that ever disgraced the En- 
glish mation and character. Onesimus calls them 
**Pimps,”—Impostors” !—“ Blind puppits” ! [Read, Mr. 
Satirist, meo periculo, “ blind puppies”!!] But the 
general term, which he bestows on the poor methodists, 
is “mercenaries!” Ex uno. “* A hired orator,’a licensed 
MERCENARY, With a fine pulpit, lined pews,” &c. By 
the way, these “ lined pews,” intended no doubt for 
comfort and accommodation, make Mister Onestmvus sit 
very uneasy. In the following passage, it is insinuated 
that the clergy, of all denominations, oveur to work 
miracles, or else starve!!** Ten pound a year certain 
is more than Christ and his apostles dared to accept.” Ergo 
---his Grace of Canterbury ought to be content with 9/. 
19s. 119d. perannum!! ought not thisOnesimus to be 





r 
* See a Hitzin Surry. 
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honoured for his discovery with the degree of ASS? Iq 
his “ dedication to the godly,” he says “-—To you,. not 
to religious moss, I address these letters.” Christian 
congregations are called‘ moss” passim. Did Tom 
Paine ever equal the following in vulgar blasphemy ? 
“ By the performance of a sacrament, you, gether 
mons together!”"~Would it not be charity to suppose, 
from the following, that the author was some poor 
wretch who bad broke out of Bedlam or St. Luke’s ? 

“ A promiscuous congregation, which is a mere MoB, 
without a mercenary preacher, is like a dark laatern 
without a Guy Faux.” Very “ godly and religious!” 
Nay, for “ godliness,” look to the following: ‘ Every 
mother’s son who comes not te your religious sale shop 
must come to an untimely end. Whereas they might 
break the sabbath, stay at home, or blaspheme, or come 
to any end they choose, or be DAMNED for aught 
you care !” Here,and in what follows, dun t-jngton is Oute 
done! “ Will the Jlo/y Ghost leada man to puzzleyoy 
by shuffling, cutting, andflogeing the scriptures ; juggling 
with them as conjurors do with-cupsand balls? “ Speak 
ing of the pitiful practice of preachers, in puffing. theirs 
own publications,” [you see he minds his P,P,’s] he adds 
---“‘ Thus pitifully crying your trade about the streets 
like a cook shop man. Dip Curist po 60 ?” again; 
“ did Christ or his <potles wire-draw the poor by 
thrusting pewter plates (ly they had any) against theiz 
breasts after preaching, or muwmp subscriptions?” And 
again, in the same “ god/y strain”---“‘ Did Christ andhis 
apostles inseribe their doors, wheel-barrows, and W1ic 
bores (Ir they had any) with the title of Reverend as 
you do?” Ohe, jam satis est! enough for the present of 
this wholesale dealer in blasphemy! 


- 
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I hope shortly to lay before you some particulars ralative 
to the real author,of whom at present I knowno more than 
that he “ belongs to Tue Bank”—-(not Hownt-ington's 
” Bank of Faith.) 

I remain, yours, 
October 17. AN oLp CORRESPONDENTe 


POOPOPOPELEP PL IP LO 


COBBETT’s FALSEHOODS, 


AND GROVELING ATTEMPTS TO COMPROMISE WITH 
MINISTERS. 





*¢ Proofs which all Heil 
64 Shall strive in vain to controvert.”’ 





———— ee 


To the Editor of the Satirist. 
Sir, 


Arrer your very effective éxposition of William Cob« 
bett’s falsehood, effrontery, and unparalleled infamy, in 
the pages of the Satirist, the following additional in- 
stances of his propensity to wilful ¢ying ‘may ‘be deemed 
superfluous ; but as they are of'such a nature, that even His 
miscreant friends will not dare to’ dispute them, perhaps 
you will not refuse to — them in your most useful 
publication. 

In the first page of the very first number of the Politi- 
eal Register which issued from the felon’s prison of New- 
gate, Cobbett thus expresses himself. 


** After having publishedsseventeen. volumes pf this-work, 
embracing the period of eight years and a half, duriog which 
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tine I have written with my own hand nearly twe thousand 
articles * upon various subjects, without having, except in ONE 
single instance incurred oven thé threats of the Jaw, I begin the 
eighteenth volume in a prison.” + (Pol. Reg. July 14th; 1810.) 


Here we have it po8itively asserted,that “except in one 
instance,he never incurred even the threats of the law,” and 
the one to which he alludes is evidently, from the context, 
that for which heis now so justly suffering. Now, sir, 
not to mention the ¢hreats of prosecution which induced 
him most basely to betray Mr. Justice Jolinstone ; not to 
mention either this,or the repeated libels of which he was 
convicted in America, for the last of whicht he was 
obliged to fly that country, let me refer you and your 
readers to the Political Register of June 2d, 1804, which 
consists entirely of a report of “ the trial Mister Cobbett, 


' for publishing in the Week/y Political Register of the 5th 


of Nov. and the 10th of Dec. 1803,certain dibels upon the 
Earl of Hardwicke, lord lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 





* We proved this also to be a falsehood, in our 35th num- 
ber, page 134.-.Sat. 

+ Cobbett also solemnly protested in the court of king’s bench, 
during his trial on the 15th of June last, that he never, in the 
whole course of his life, was arraigned for a libel in any court, 
except once in America, for a supposed libel on the Spanish 
ambassador, which prosecution, he assured the jurys was 
in consequence of his having spokea too warmly in favor of 


_England!. ‘* Truth is unknown to his lips, and virtue is a 


stranger to his heart.”..-Satinist. 
¢ He ran away from Americain consequence of Dis: ‘bavibg 

been convicted of a libel on Dr. Rush, a most respectable and 

selebrated physician of eee ste i: 3 
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Redesdale, lord high chancellor of Ireland; Mrs Jus. 
tice Osborne, one of the judges of the court of king’s bench 
in Ireland, and Mr. Marsden, under secretary of state in 
Ireland. Tried in the court of King’s bench, at Westmin- 
ster, on Thursday, the 24th of May,1804, before the Lord 
chief justice Ellenborough, and, a special jury.” —Of these 
libels WILLIAM COBBETT was found GUILTY. 

This, sir, isa pretty strong proof of the falsehood of 
the assertion alluded to; but this is not all---In the Po/iti- 
cal Register of June 9th, 1804, thereis given, at full length, 
the report of another trial, viz. ‘‘ of anaction brought by 
Mr. Plunket,solicitor general of Ireland,against Mr, COB- 
BETT, for publishing in the Weekly Political Register of 
the 10th of Dec.” (preceding) “* a LIBEL upon the said 
Mr. Plunkett. Tried in the court of kihg’s bench, at 
Westminster, on Saturday, the 26th of May, 1804, before 
lord chief justice Lllenborough, and a special jury.”--- 
(Pol. Reg. vol. 5. p. 865.)Of this /ibe/, W illam Cobbeit was 
also found GUILTY, and the jury awarded to Mr. Plun- 
kett five hundred pounds damages. 

Who, after this,will talk of Cobbett’s veracity ? who will 
have the impudence tostyle him “‘ the advocate of truth ?*" 

But, sir, let us not, in consequence of our indignation 
at his audacious falsehoods, forget the grovelling baseness, 
the truckling cowardice of this miscreant. . Here,we see 
it recorded, undér his own signature, thathe was in 1804 
TWICE coxvicren Of atrocious libels; but, sir, it does 
not appear that he was ever brought up for judgment, or 
that he ever paid the damages that were awarded against 
him. Your readers will exclaim ‘“ how was this ?”’---1 
will tell them: this intrepid, upright, independent scrib- 
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* See Pol. Reg. October 20th, 1810. 
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bler had hitherto been the most inveterate opponent ofthe 
then administration, of which Mr. Addington (now lord 
Sidmouth) wasthehead. It was just at this time that 
this ministry were tottering in their seats, and, taking ad- 
vantage of their situations, the high minded, indepen- 
dent, intrepid William Cobbett, whom no bribe could 
purchase, no promise influence, and no threat intimidate, 
basely, meanly, and dastardly bargained to write 
nomore against the Addington party, on condition of 
being exempted from the impending punishment of 
the law. Let any one who doubts this disgraceful 
fact turn to the 5th volume of the Political Register, 
in which he will discover the sudden revolution in the 
author’s politics, which this dirty compromise occasioned. 
Instead of Mr. Pitt’s being lauded to the skies, and Mr. 
Addington abused—he will see the former assailed, and 
not a syllable uttered against the latter; he will also 
find that no symptoms of this change in favor of the Ad- 
dingtons appeared until about the period of the trials 
which I have alluded to. 

[In short, sir, I know from the best authority that Wil- 
liam Cobbett cowardly and infamously sold his indepen- 
dence as a public writer, on the condition that heshould 
not be brought up to receive judgment for the /ibels of 
which he had been convicted. And yet, sir, such is 
the idiotisn or the ignorance of some people, that 
tliey even yet believe him to be a disinterested advo- 
cate of truth! !* If, sir, [can in the smallest degree con- 
tribute to the exposure ofthis man’s unequalled atrocity, 


— 





* We doubt this greatly..--Some mischievous wretches who 
wish to encourage a fellow labourer in the cause of sedition may 
pretend to think so; but surely the eyes of every man must 
ere now have been opened to the baseness of this miscreant. _j 
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Ishall feel, as every honest Englishman ought to feelon 
such an occasion, most highly gratitied. I have the hono! 
to be, 
Your very obedient servant, 
and admirer, 
VERACITAS. 


OpsERVATIONS on thepreceding letter. 


Oor readersare not to consider the facts here related, as 
resting on the doubtfal authority of an anonymous. ‘cor- 
respondent; the gentleman who has addressed us under 
the signature of * VERACITAS” is perfectly well known 
to us, and we know him to be a man of the strictest ve- 
racity; we have, moreover, taken infinite pains to be per- 
sonally convinced of the truth of his allegations, through 
another and most authentic channel; and the result of our 
enquiries not only confirms all that he has stated, but has 
enabled us to inform ourreaders ofa more recent instance 
of William Cobbeti’s grovelling and dastardly conduct, 
namely, that after he was convicted onthe 15th of June 
last of the libel for which heisnow doing penance in New- 
gate, he offered his prostituted pen for sale on similar dis- 
graceful terms, having written to a gentleman high in 
office, and stated that he would consent to give up the Politi- 
calRezister,and cease to write against ministers, if they would 
prevent his being brought up for judgment. Having made 
this base and truckhing proposal, as a prelinsinary step, 
he caused his intention of discontinuing the Register to 
be mentioned in the Statesman newsapér; and had 
even gone so faras to give some preparatory orders to 
his printer; but finding that he received no answer to 
his letter, and justly concluding that ministers despised 
his mean proposal as much as they and every honest 
man loathed himself, he wrete a second time, and magna- 
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~ 


nimously “ begged to withdraw his proposition ;’—and at the 
same time sent orders to his printer to make up anoiher 
number of the Register with the second report from the se- 
lect committee and proceedings relative to Sir Francis Burdett, 


and with extracts from the newspapers, &c. After having 


read our friend Veracitas’s \etter, no one, as he justly ob- 
serves, can have the effrontery to talk of Cobbett’s truth; 
and the justice of the observation that “ a liar is the basest 
of cowards” is now abundantly proved ; for could any thing 
be more grovelling, more revolting to the spirit of an in- 
(lependent man, or, in short, more dastardly mean than 
this wretch’s dirty offers to purchase a disgraceful impunity, 


SPOS PPVOEPI ATARI DD 


CLERICAL DELINQUENTS. 


MR. SATIRIST, 
In your valuable publication of the Ist of July last, a 
paper intituled “ the Nottinghamshire Parsons” attracted 
my attention, and being intimately acquainted with a 
member of the ecclesiastical corporation of S--———, 
[ felt anxious to enquire in what manner the communi- 
cations of your gleaning correspondent would be received 
by the reverend gentlemen who had by his means shone 
so conspicuous, ‘Truth, it is frequently averred, ought 
not to be spoken at all times ; and in the present instance, 
I believe some gentlemen of the cassock, in spite of the 
weekly admonitions thundered from the pulpit in favor 
of veracity, feel but too forcibly the necessity of the obser- 
yation, 
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Far be it from me, Mr. Satirist, to be in any degree 
conducive to the exposure of the character of the sacer- 
dotal profession to the ridicule and raillery of the vulgar 
the consequences of such conduct are dreadful even in 
contemplation. No man would more readily and zea- 
lously stand up in support and defence of the church and 
established religion of this country ; no man entertains a 
higher respect for its members individually and collective- 
ly; but when we behold the dignity and sanctity of a mis 
nisterof the gospel degenerate into the follies and fopperies 
ofa coxcomb; the gravity of a clergyman ofthe church of 
England swallowed up in the vortex of dissipation andde- 
bauchery; when wesee those men, to whom weare taught 
aud commanded tolook up as examplesof piety and virtue, 
relinquish that character, overcome by the sensuai delights 
of this world; the tongue of reprehension ought not to 
remain siient. Can we, undersuch circumstances, wonder 
at the daily and alarming increase of methodism? Can 
we be surprised that the numerous chapeis of the differ- 
ent sects of dissenters are crowded even to suffocation, 
whilst our churches are attended by such slender congre- 
gations, many of whom go to church one day in the week, 
more through the influence of habit than the impulse of 
religious duty? ‘here is nothing which acts more pow- 
erfully ipon the human mind than the force of example; 
and can we suppose it probable that the licentious pas- 
sions and depraved spirits of the inferior and ignorant 
classes of men should be curbed and restrained within any 
reasonable bounds, whilst the precepts and practice of 
several of their religious instructors are so diametrically at 
variance? Recreations, harmless in themselves, are not 
only allowable in every station of life, but contribute great- 
ly to the support of the health and faculties of mankind ; 
andexperience doubtless teaches the absolute necessity of 
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a temporary relaxation from business; but are there not 
frequent instances amongst the clergy of the present day of 
transgression beyond tle barriers of prudence and propri- 
ety? Are not the cure and benefit of parishioners, for 
whose salvation each spiritual pastor will in some degree 
have one day to answer, often sacrificed, and even the 
common professional duties omitted for the pursuit of 
some favourite diversion, or the desire of attendance at 
some public exhibition? ) 

The younger sous of the nobility and gentry of this 
realm constitute no very inconsiderable part of cur in- 
ferior clergy, and certainly are, from their situation in life, 
education, and advantages, the most proper persons to 
whom the religious edification and eternal welfare of 
their fellow creatures can be entrusted ; but with what 
notions,and under what impressions do the generality re- 
ceive holy orders, and enter upon the discharge of the 
several duties and functions committed to their care? Are 
not many of them satisfied, if during the period allotted 
for the prosecution of their studies at the university, their 
abilities are exercised, and their application sufficient to 
enable them to take the several degrees which are un- 
avoidable previous to ordination? Do they not conceive 
that the presentation of ecclesiastical preferment is mere- 
ly a sort of provision for themselves? Do they, iyshort, 
even for one instant, seriously reflect upon the important 
situatious they are about to fill, or the numerous and mo- 
mentous duties which immediately attach upon them? 
Episcopatus non est artificium transignende vitas. 

Let me not however be understood to presumé tocensure 
the whole body ofour parochial clergy ; many. thereare 
within the limitsofmy confined knowledge and observa- 
tion, who are ornaments to religion, andétothe nation whieh 
gave them birth, and the times im which they live. 
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Others also there are, who, forming a part of the magistra- 
cy of the counties in which they respectively reside, as 
being in the commission of the peace, are useful and valu- 
able members of society, both in their ministerial and ju- 
dicial capacities, and are alike entitled to our united and 
unqualified gratitude and commendation. 

The commencement of the sporting season, I thought 
a favourable opportunity to visit my friend at S——, 
and upon my arrival there was astonished to find the town, 
which is but of trifling extent, in a perfect uproar. Upon 
enquiry as to the cause, | was informed that a meeting 
of the gentlemen of the cloth had been convened, in order 
to take into their consideration certain language made use 
of in the Satirist,which they conceiyedamounted toa gross 
insult to the chapter of S Their determinations, if 
any were entered into, I could not learn; but a bye- 
stander positively affirmed to the crowd collected around 
him, that their parson-justice had threatened to prose- 
cute the author. When the company dispersed, I ac- 
costed the spokesman, who appeared an intelligent man, 
though unpolished, and asked to whom he alluded by 
the appellation of parson-justice. “ Why, sure, Sir,” 
said he, “* you must be quite a stranger not to. know him; 
he’s more law they say in his head than all the lawyersin 
this county. There’s one of our parsons as don’t mind 
all they can write, he’s so busy with shooting and such 
like; and last winter, when the Minster was mended, 
he’d the old pulpit stuck in the snow on a moor about 
two miles off; and used to sit in it all night with a white 
hat on, shooting wild ducks; and a main good shot he 
is too; but,” continued my informer, “ yonder he» is 
coming down the street.” I looked round, and saw a tall 
elderly man approaching in his sporting garments, and 
had I not been just acquainted that: he was a priest, Ey— 
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sould certainly have imagined him to be the parish 
butcher. His leather smail clothes were of a very dusky 
hue, and so smooth with grease that a butcher in exten- 
sive business might have readily kept his accompts upon 
them, by means of a skewer, and have consequently 
avoided the unnecessary expence of a slate. ‘* Lord,” 
said my talkative friend, “it was but the other day he 
went to wed a couple in the neighbourhood, and because 
he thought it were a shame to spoil his bran new leathers 
which he had on, with tramping after game,he e’en swap- 
ped them with a country lad for them you see.” This 
sporting divine, L afterwards learnt, is equally famous for 
angling as other sporting diversions; and amongst various 
other plans equally singular, was formerly accustomed to 
throw into the river, at the place he fixed upon for-his 
day’s diversion, the evening before, a quantity of cream 
cheese, in order to draw the fish together. This practice 
was however closed by a ludicrous incident. According 
to custom he once commissioned a labourer to perform 
this necessary preparation, and delivered to him three 
cream cheeses for that purpose, and the next morning, in 
the eager expectation of a good day’s sport, he betook 
himself to the predestined spot. Greatly to his surprize 
and disappointment, he found that his intended baits had 
for once failed of producing their desired effect; and 
after waiting by the side of the river for some hours, at 
once fruitless and irksome, he returned home,totally una- 
ble to account for the defect. The fact was,that the de- 
sire of a good meal for himself and family strongly predo- 
minated in the heart ofthe labourer, over his wish for 
his master’s success ; and therefore, instead of preparing a 
supper for the finny imhabitants of the watery element, 
he made use of the cheeses in a manner considerably more 
suitable to his own feelings, 
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These instances strongly delineate the character of ,our 
sporting clergy, and their propensity and attention to these 
diversions ; which, though perhaps of an innocent nature, 
must surely tend, first, toa partial, and ultimately to a to- 
tal alienation from their duty. | 

Upon my return from $ , where I passed some 
time with imy friend, I rode through a small town on the 
borers of the counties of Nottingham and Derby ; and as 
the bells tolled warning of divine service,I dismounted from 
my horse at the village inn, partly, I fear, induced by mo* 
tives of curiosity, and partly from a sense of duty not to 
omit the opportunity. The officiating minister did not 
a little astonish me by being reduced to the necessity of 
spelling several proper names in the first lesson,-and was 
guilty of other absurdities equally ridiculous. After the 
sermon was concluded I was informed that the sacrament 
would be administered, but as the number of communi- 
cants did not exceed three or four, the priest very in- 
differently intimated that the bottle of wine consecrated for — 
the day should not be opened, and deliberately invited 
the clerk to drink it with him in the afternoon, and smoke 
asocial pipe. His conduct quite amazed me, but one of 
his parishioners, without the slightest alteration of coun- 
tenance,observed,that the wine was considered by the cler« 
gyman as his perquisite; and stated that a neighbouring 
parson generally considered it too much trouble to distri- 
bute the alms given at the Lord’s Supper if the amount 
was small. He likewise acquainted me that the last 
mentioned gentleman had given public notice in the 
church, that if he could prevail upon any of his friends to 
officiate for him the ensuing Sunday, the service would 
be performed as usual ; but if, on the contrary, he was not 
able to do so, he should be prevented from attending in 
person, in consequence of an engagement at Doncaster 

VOL, VII. 34 
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races, and on that account his parishioners would be un- 
der the necessity of praying at home. My informant pro- 
ceeded to say, that the gentleman whom I had: justheard 
preach was in like manner attentive to every thing but his 
duty ; fora short time before, having been requestedto lay - 
. | . . aside some of his numerous avocations, in order to attend 
the funeral of one of his flock, who had died of a malignant 

typhus fever, and as a stronger reason being informed 

7 “« that the corpse would not keep,” he replied to the peti- 
th tioner “* Then you may salt it.” 

Let me, however, proceed to the elimar; and, with a 
' few observations upon an offender of a yet more flagrant 
‘ description, dismiss the subject. 

2 | It is a notorious fact that a clergyman who also resides 

in the county of Nottingham, has long recommended 
n his hearers to follow the doctrines he theoretically incul- 
oi eates, not those which he practically observes. So far we 
must do him the justice, at all events, to acknowledge 
his candour; yet what good effect can be expected or 
4 hoped for from precepts and discourses the most pure 
li * and enlightened, graced with all the charms of impressive 
| eloquence, and decked with all the figurative elegance of 
rhetoric, when proceeding fromthe mouth of aman, who 
> i openly and avowedly sets at defiance every virtue, public 
and domestic, every duty, moral and religious ? 

Ihave been assured upon the credible testimony of an 
eye-witness, that the gentleman to whom I now allude, 
being lately called upon to perform the funeral service. 
| over one of his deceased parishioners, was found in a 
state of intoxication not many degrees removed from 
frenzy, and on his way to the churchyard actually vent- 
ed his abuse in scurrilous terms upon the bearers of the, 
bier, for having presumed to interrupt him whilst en- 
gaged in his impious revels, Upon his arrival at the 
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grave, to which he tottered with considérable difficulty, 
he found hithself utterly unable to read*the service, and 
in aparoxysm of inebriated rage, he hurled the sacred 
volume, which he had thus polluted, from his hands ; and 
was obliged to be conveyed to his house, by those men 
whohad just assisted m bearing the mortal remains ofa 
departed brother to their long home.* What milist have 
been the sensations of the relatives and friends of the 
deceased, on this occasion? Does not nature recoil with 
horror, and humanity shudder atthe bare narrative of the 
fact? Yet what sensations must haveagitated their minds? 
Was it not enough thatin paying the last sad tribute to 
the meniory of the dead, by procuring his remains a chris- 
tian burial in consecrated ground, according ‘to the ordi- 
nances of our church, they were borne down with sorrow 
for his loss? Amongst the mournful train might there not 
be a once happy wife, in him bereft of all her earthly 
happiness, helpless infants now vainly calling upon their 
father for their daily pittance, or aged parents, who in this 
their beloved son, were stripped of all their dependance 
for support, and, together with his hapless widow aritl 
innocent progeny, at once plunged intd an abyss of miséry 
and penury ? And were feelings like theirs to be thus 
insulted, at such a time and in such @ place ?’ But thie 
hearts of those who read will better imagine the scene 
than any language can describe it. 

With. individuals 1 wage no war. As gentlemen such 
conduct as I have described is degrading; ‘and as profes- 
sors of christianity it is inhuthan and disgraceful. The 
effects of their example, as men, I dread not ;* but the 
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* Ifour very sensible correspondent will furnish us with 
the name of this miscreant,,aud the means of substantiating 
these disgraceful facts, we pledge ourselves to do our duly. Sat. 
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baneful tendercy of their behaviour, considered with ree 
gard to the:r sacred capacities, is dangerous in the ex- 
treme : tie seditious mitineer and the secret conspirator 
extend their influence but over the minds of a few, despe- 
rate and tumultuousas themseives, and for their crimes, 
long ere the period allotted for their horrid completion, 
atone with life; but the underminers of morality and re- 
ligion operate more unseen, and sap our constitution to 
jts vitals; and in a country. like England, biessed with 
such peculiar proofs of the condescending goodness of 
Providence, these are national evils of no trifling mag- 
nitude, 

Nottingham, Censor. 
Septem ber 25th, 1810. 


OF PL POPPI ER ELOE OL OD 


THE LUNIAD, (concluded.) — 





Tre first extract to which we shall solicit the attention 
of the reader is an elegant tribute tothe gentle and _philo- 
sophic Sir Richard Phillips. The prosaic irregularity 
of line the seventh, and the quaint simplicity of expres- 
sion by which the whole passage is distinguished, are af- 
ter Lue latest models of heroic versification. A discern- 
ing critic however will discover that it displays more of 
the fastidious negligence of Cottle, thanof the animated 
eccentricity of Northmore. 


~ 


Hail. happy realm of Pythagorean bliss, 
W bere not the ra:enous maw of alderman, 
Array’d in city ervine, gorges down 
Piles upon piles of animals, perchance 

| And erst.possest of souls as good as his! 
No veu’son pasty stands upon the board 
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Of lunar patriot ; for him nor cackling goose 
Nor harmless lamb is doomed to butchery ! 
Pure is his porter, (could my humble lay 

Bur ewulate its strong, yet lucid stream !) 

L. verage so sweet ; apt emblem sure thou art 
Of him whose lov’d cognomen thou dost bear, 





Prince of the painting panoramic tribe, 

Y clep’d Sir Robert Kor, the destined spouse 

Of Paswaskinsky, name adorable ! 

Deign to infuse into my labouring breast, 

Such fire as burned withia thy gallant soul, 

When erst the prince of D-nmark thou pursued’st, 
And fair Ophelia kissed before his face : 

That no unworthy song my Muse indite 

To hin whose gentle nature turtle soup 

And head of kindred calf, in vain would tempt 
To deeds of a d carniv'rous cruelly. 

Who knows but in the chop that smokes on board, 
Hlis nostrils recreating —soon the prey 

Of bestial appetite, sme slice of sheep 





In which the soul of ancient friend resided, 

The hungry guest devours? Phillips, full well 
Thy perspicacious reason could unfold 

The mysteries of nature t-..Well thou knowest 
That crafty politician when he dics 

Assumes the fux-.-the duck transformed appears 
In shape of puppy--- poets (urn ta-gerse, 

Anu empty, noisy, flutt’ring, floundering, race; , 
The pigeon pye the mangled limbs enshrine 

Of some deluded profligate; Ev’a thou, _ 
Hadst thou but lived in Nero’s flutiering age, 
Stript ef thy rainbow plumage mightst have rued 
The day that robbed thee of thy precious brains ! 
To you each gratefub ass shall bray the hymn 
Of kindred sympathy, ca h pig shall squeak 

Tn choral unison, and from Long Lane 
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To Oxford Market shall resound the name 
Of tender-hearted Richard of Blackfiiars. 


The subsequent extract we boldly pronounce to be a di- 
rect imitation of Mr. Northmore; though the versification 
seems to be modulated after the manner of Mr. Southey. 
It is impossible not to admire the indignant and animated 
strain in which the poet denounces the superstition and 
tyranny under which the inhabitants of Earth had been 
so long condemned to mental and corporeal slavery. ‘The 
conception of a plain that not only extends around but 
likewise before and behind, is worthy ofall the praise that 
we have so often had occasion to bestow on jacobin genius. 
The comparison too of the Moon’s surface toa Brah- 
man's breech! and the simile of the shop, &c. are ina style 
truly Northmoric. ‘he words intersectioned, entufted, en- 
scooped, be-pricked, and be-bored are manufactured with 
the happiest conformity to the rules and manner of the 
masters of the art. Inshort, the whole extract is per- 
fectly unique. 

Onward he rode, nor monument of toil, 

Nor sign of superstition, meets his view. 
Temples of falsehood ! palaces of pride, 

Ye frown not in the patriot’s paradise ! 

No Newgate here ia towering terror stands 

To davip the soul, and circumscribe the view 
Of freedom’s favourite sous. Before, behind, 
Afound, extends the immeasurable plain, 

W hose surface intersectioned by the stream 

Of best Brown Stout, entufted here and there 
By groves of sixicen household, and enscooped 
With caverned entrances, might wel! compare 
(1f things so great compared may be to small) 
With Brahman’s breech, of earthly India ~ 
Bepricked with needles, and bebored with pins, 
The life-blood trickling in coucursive streams, 
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No meadows here of everlasting green 

Fatigue the eye, a0 Thames insipid rolls 

His watery wave, no tasteless showers descend | 
As where the earthly Varlet, hungry takes 

His eager way to Fore-street, where the shop 

Of Glosteranius meets the enraptured sight, 

In all the proud rotundity of cheese ! 

Gladly he enters, where the goodly sight 

Of shelf on shelf bepiled with dextrous care 
Delights him, and his wav’ring choice confounds, 
With white, red, yellow, orange, purple, blue, 
Of Cheshire, Gloster, Stilton, and the rest, 

In variegated, grand disorder thrown, 

So shone the dazzling surface of the Moon, 

Nor less the fragrance of the lunar showers 

As when® some beauteous ministress of tape, 
Yclept a bar-maid, while her heaving breast 
Swells with the warmth of a!l-resistless love, 
Condemned alone by hypocrilic priests ; 

Ardent, askance, her glances mect the glance 

Of some much favour’d Jehu ; trembling forgets 
Her hand its office ; o’er the brimming side 
Spills on the fluor the fragrant ¢reopenny : 
Perchance if playful kitten purrs below, 

Sudden she starts from unaccustomed shower, 
And trims her whiskers, Not more plenteous rolls 
The stream of Skiddaw, when his huge reservoist 
Replenished flows with rivulets that drank 

From Heaven’s distillery, and.in his bowels 

Pent till they’ve purg’d impurity away, 

At last distil from patare’s own vast floadgates. 





* For the modern mode of introducing a simile, see Joc! Bar- 


low’s Columbiad. 
+ The Lake of Windermere. 
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We are wel! aware, that in venturine to express an 
opinion on the metaphysics of jacobinical philosophy, we 
are ex oosing ourselves to the imputation of ignorant self- 
sufficiency; but we must (with more humility however 


than our readers will suspect us of.) express our doubts 


whether the obscurity of the following passage be entirely 
‘ewing to the abstrusen*ss of the subject. 

Then thus the sage. 
s¢ Foll well I’ve mark’d, and with po vulgar ken 
The boundaries of duty, where the line 
Of evanescent indistinction lies, 
The march thro’ loc phutive streams of thought 
Of ’wildered reason, tedious, tho’ it seem, 
Leads to exhaustless sources of approach 
To freedom’s ample sphere. Revo'ving time, 
As round ifs orbs its ceaseless path ¢ flies, 
Draws the fond mind to those far distant days, 
When pure Philosophy her sister’s garb 
Radiant shal! wear, and Superstition’s fanes, 
And ermined figments, fiction’d tools of craft 
And tyranny, shall moulder into dust ! 
Then all were mate by nature, whence the right 
To take this right away, and if no right 
Exist, ’tis plain that all which mortals hold 
As spectacles of reason, but produce 
Mental opthalmia ; blindness incurable! 
Phe philosophic eye poivts farther on, 
Nor circumscribes its views within the bounds 
Of usinstructed reason; better far 
To live with brutes (brutes if they’re justly called, 
Who xnow not tyranny !) than herd with men ; 
(Men but ion name) insensate to the charms 

Of philosophic virtue™pure from wish 

Of pleasure or reward !” 


We had intended to present our readers with our aus 
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thor’s comparison of his hero’s nusal promontory, indica- 
tive of those stores of intellectual wealth that have en- 
riched the political world, to the'Cape of Good Hope, 
beyond which the adventurous mariner must seek the 
riches of the eastern hemisphere: but we have not room 
for unimportant extracts, when it is m our power to 
astonish and delight by the following concluding exam- 
ple of the WONDERFUL: 


And now approached the hour of earthly doom, 
‘That hour which priests, and princes, church, and jail, 
Involves in one contiguous, boundless ruin ! 
Just o’er the dark horizon peeped the Moon, 
The bridge attached with arch suspended hung 
fn pendulous vibration, o’er the towers 
Of Windsor, seat of tyrant majesty. 
At length, as when a poker from the fire 
Falls, and the carpet singes, dreadful sight 
‘To mistress of the house ! straight the alarm 
Is spread from parlor to the servants’ hall, 
Thomas is called, and shrieks, and sighs, resound 
‘Thro’ the wide circuit of the endangered Domus. 
Thus agonis’d with dread the slaves of power 
All trembling stood-..the parasitic peers, 
Commons corrupt.-ethe friends of Perceval, 
Pupils of Pitt---and tools of tyranny ! 
Not so my Bosville. In thy stedfast soul 
No fearful thoughts had place, calm, while thy right 
Adjusts the noose, thy left hand grasps the peg ! 
Close and more close constricted clasps the curve 
In one embrace fraternal, the extent 
Of ElcuT MILEs RouND St.Paur’s*. At length its sweep 





* Our lunar poet seems to have but an imperfect idea of ter- 
restrial geography. 
VOL. VY. 3M 
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Darkens the air---like subterraneous vault 
The wide metropolis, devoid of light, 
The charoel-house of death too soon shall be! 
Strange sight! one charnel-house should thus contain 
Two hundred parish churches ! Hark ! Hark ! Oh Hark ! 
Yon cry, that crash proclaims the fate of earth ! 
More loud the noisegthan washerwoman's scold, 
Or watchman’s hoarse proclaim ! One general shock 
Heard ia the furthest quarters of the moon 
Vibrates thro’ all the hero’s soul, dire groans, 
Sad sighs, and dismal deaf’ning moans, proclaimed 
The expiring anguish of the multitude. 
But Freedom's sons no dying tortures know ! 
Celestial consolation round their heads 
Hover’d ; while hope danced in their pallid cheeks. 
Upon their lips quivered the parting song _ 
Of victory. Panting, their hearts were torn 
*T ween hope’s desire and certainty’s resistance. 
Above the bridge the mental eye might view, 
Reward conveying souls to Paradise ! 
Joy on the harpsichord, the dulcet sounds 
Of triumph blending, with the notes of Peace, 
Who play’d divinely on her violin. 
Congratulation on the flageolet 
Tun’d the Black Joke, and all the ghostly band 
Marched to the cheerful tune of Drops of Brandy ! 


So Silence took an everlasting rest, 
And the damn’d world in devastation died. 


There is something so dismally doleful in the general 
structures of Northmoric, or Southeyan verse, that. it is 
impossible for a humble imitator to euliven his couplets, 
without at the same time detracting from theircorrectness, 





we 
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Our selection of Epithalamia on the marriage of Thedo- 
rus, and Paradisia, will atone, however, for the frigidity 
of the preceding fragments. 


PEPCPELE LAL ELE OCT 


SAMUEL FAVELL, Esquire, Slop Seller, and City 
Demagogue. 





MR. SATIRIST, 

Your valuable time must doubtless be frequently im- 
properly employed in attending to addresses unworthy 
your notice, should this letter operate such an inconve- 
nience, [hope you will find an apology in the. intention 
of sending it, and pass it over. 

The inclosed advertisement, marked A. requesting ap- 
plications to be made to S, Favell, £sg. who has lately 
quitted his residence in the borough, in otder: to be 
eligible by residence, tg take the honourable office of 
prime minister to Mr. Waithman in his civic parliament, 
shews one of two or thrée facts. Either heis an unworthy 
dissenter, who, whilst he affects to support their cause 
at its fountain head, Viz. the edtication of their youth, 
subscribes to the corporation and test acts, legally con- 
stituting himself a member in communion with the 
church of England, or he is a time-serving churchman, 
who has insidiously used the ordinances of the holy reli, 
gion to answer his private ends, and perhaps to afford 
him an opportunity to assist her overthrow 30r he is living 
in violation of a highly penal statute, by forbearing to 
qualify, availing himself of the,laxity of the pay by 
which his conformity ought to be manifested, +s)» 
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The advertisement, marked B. is from the dismissed 
president of the college alluded to, enclosed merely to 
acquaint you further with an institution worthy of your 
notice, 

Perhaps if Mr. Waithman has received the sacrament 
lately, instead of St. Dunstan’s church, it was at the 
Unitarian meeting house. 

[ am, in endeavouring to protect the church, 
Your fellow-labourer and humble servant, 
A CHurCHWARDEN. 


Advertisements from the cover of the Evangelical Maga- 
zine, July, 1810. 
(A.) 

At Christmas next will be WANTED, a Gentleman to fi!! 
the Office of HEAD MASTER in the Protestant Dissenters’ 
Grammar School, at Mill Hill, near London: He must be 
a person of indubitable piety, purity of morals, good temper, 
and discretion ; of the religious sentiments usually called Ca!. 
vinistic ; upou pringiplea dissenter; a sound and correct scho- 
lar, intimately conversant with the Greek and Roman classics, 
aud habituated to the most strict mode of school instructiou, 
according to the Eton plan, with a rigorous attention to all 
points of grammatical accuracy, exercises, prosody, making 
Yers¢s, Close parsing, and construction, without the permission 
of translations. The whole economy of the house is liberal, 
and the discipline is inflexibly strict, but not servile. There 
are four assistant masters ; and the number of pupils is above 
70, and may probably be increased to 100, The salary of the 
head-master is such as it is hoped will be deemed handsome 
by a gentleman of high character and talcnts.—Applications 
Bre (iesired to be made before September 25; and addressed 
(post paid) to Samuel Favell, Esg. St. Mary Axe, London. 

at (B.) ! 

Tug Rev. J. ATKINSON, having resigned his situation of 
bead master in Mill-Hill Grammar School, begs leave res pect. 
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fully to inform his friends, that he purposes to receive under 
his care, after Christmas next, a limited number of young 
GENTLEMEN, to whom he pledges himself to givearegular 
and complete education. Mr. A. will feelit an object of the 
first importance, while he endeavours to inspire a taste for 
sound learning, to inculcate, with parental solicitude, religious 
and moral principles : and to meet every opening of the youth- 
ful mind with appropriate instruction, admonition, and en- 
couragement. ‘As the number of youth admitted will be select 
and few, and every opportunity afforded of personal and affec- 
tionate intercourse with each pupil, Mr. A. indulges the hope 
that his success in cultivating the minds,and forming the charac. 
ter and habits of his young friends, will meet the expectations 
of the most anxious and enlightened parent.-.-Those friends 
who may be inclined to honour Mr, A. with the care of their 
sons, will receive every information they may wish, by applying 
to him, either personally or by letter, at Mill Hill, Hendon, 
Middlesex. 


The grammar school is instituted for the purpose of 
superseding the necessity’of entering at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge to obtain a good education, and is partly supported 
by voluntary contributions, and partly by handsome 
payments for instruction of the children of wealthy pa- 
rents ; the benefits arising from the profits are dispensed 
in gratuitous or reasonable education tothe children of 
dissenting ministers, and candidates for that office. Vid. 
Evangelical Magazine for 1808, or 1809. C. W.* 





—_— 


* This article has been mislaid these two or three months, 
We hope squire Favell, the slopman, will pardon our having so 
long neglected him. What a precious get of ——— are these 
city reformers ! 
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EXTRACTS FROM COBBETT. 
No. III. (From the Political Register of Jan. 15th, 1803.} 





‘6 Out of thine own mouth will I convict thee.” 





“ To William Wilberforce, Esq. 


“ Srr, 

“ Havina in my last letter (vol. 2, p. 745), shown, 
that the mere circumstance of not having been in office 
(even supposing you fit for office) and of not having re- 
ceived a title, is, in itself, no proof, nor even presump- 
tion, in favor of that ‘ honesty,” that “ uprightness,” 
those “ pure intentions,” or that wonderful “ disinterest- 
edness,” of which you make so ostentatious a display, and 
of which a stranger to English patriotism would really 
think you tobe the exclusive possessor; having shown, 
that, even from your own ‘declarations, it is evident, that 
the principal object of your ambition is to preserve your 
seat for the county of York, to continue to be the repre- 
sentative of a “ little kingdom ;” having, as I think, es- 
tahgished these points, it remains for me to enquire, 
whether the means, by which you have hitherto secured 
this object, have not, through the weakness and credu- 
lity of others, largely contributed towards the adoption 
of those measures, which, in ‘their several ways and 
degrees, have finally produced our present embarrass- 
ment and disgrace. — 

*« In this inquiry, ‘it is not my intention to follow you 
through all the little windings and turnings of your poli- 
tical life; to hunt out those temporary errors and follies, 
of which, probably, you have long ago repented ; but to 
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confine myself to the principles of those subjects, in 
which I recollect you to have acted a conspicuous part, 
and with respect to which you have persevered, in op- 
position to the dictates of reason, of experience, and of 
public good. These subjects are: 1. PARLIAMEN. 
TARY REFORM ; 2. The persecution of Mr. Reeves; 
3. The slave trade ; 4. The projects respecting tithes, 
&c. 5. THE REGICIDE PEACE; 6. Continental con- 
nexions. On aH these most momentous questions, either 
your influence prevailed over Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt, une- 
fortunately for him and for his country, happened to agree 
with you in opinion ; and 1 think it must now evidently 
appear, that, though you greatly assisted him in break» 

ng down, or rather in undermining the high, the anti- 
commercial, the anti-financial spirit of the country, he 
has, at last, paid most dearly for that assistance, 

“ With PARLIAMENTARY REFORM upon your 
lips you came into public life. At anage hardly ripe 
enough for the management of any considerable private 
concern ; with not a single grain of experience in public 
affairs ; with very little knowledge of men, and none of 
nations; with talents, which in spite of twenty years cul- 
tivation, still remain far, very far indeed, beneath medio 
crity; with an inordinate thirst for sway, with an abuns 
dant stock of that presumption of which a conceit of ex- 
traordinary purity is at once the cause and the effect: thus 
equipped, you, all at once, started forth a puritan in relie 
gion and in the law, aREFORMER of the church and the 
parliament. Of the clumours for parliamentary reform, first 
begun by you and your associates, how numerous and how 
great have been the nv1us! No small portion of all the dis~ 
contents.and dangers which have existed, and which in some 
degree, do still exist, bothin England and Ireland, arose from 
the doctrines inculcated by the PARLIAMENTARY. RE- 
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FORMERS, whose wi/d notions, whose incoherent plans, and 
whose nonsensical phrases even, were adopted by all those 
seditious and treasonable combinations which, one time, 
threatened the existence of the monarchy, and which were not 
suppressed,without measures,the necessity of which every 
friend of true freedom must have lamented and must still 
lament. ‘That the success of the rebels in France operat- 
ed as a powerful encouragement to those of this country, 
there can be no doubt; without the heart-cheering exam- 
ple of the former, it is probable, indeed, that the latter 
would never have attempted to form a“ British Conven- 


_tion;” but, without the pretext furnished by the parliae 


mentary reformers, by you and your coadjutors, by the 
Wryvills, the Beaufoys, and the rest of those, who wore 
the garb of meekness, aspired to controul, and who 
actually did controul and overpower the mind of Mr. 
Pitt, without that pretext there would have been no 
assemblies of delegates, none of those affiliated societies, 
out of which the justly dreaded British conveution arose. 
‘lo you and your associates of 1782 and 1785, we trace not 
only the pretext generally of the corresponding societies, 
the societies of United Irishmen, &e. &c. but also the 
leading principles, upon which these societies proceeded » 
and even the precedent as to manner, and form, by which 
they were organized, and in which their seditious efforts 
were conducted, ‘That the “‘ well meaning men ” of 1782 
and 1785, did not wish to destroy both .king and parlia- 
ment, Lam ready to allow; but, that they did, by their 
“quintuple alliance,” by their “ convention of delegates,” 
“‘ by their resolutions to obtain the sense of the people, 
in their different parishes or smaller districts,” by their 
repeated inflammatory declarations and addresses; that 
the “ safe. politicians” did, by these means, chalk out the 
plan, and even lay the foundation of that “* monumentof 
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human wisdom,” which the British convention -were 
about to ra se, is-a fact, the truth ofwhich, Dam’certain, 
no man of sincerity will attempt to deny.’ But,’ indeed,- 
this point has been judicially decided.’ Horne Tooke, 
who wes prosecuted for Aigh' treason, rested, his defence, 
principaliy upon the fact, that the society of which the 
was accused of being the leader, had in view no} other 
object, than that which had been pursued by: you'and your 
coadjutors ; the judge, in summing up the evidence, ‘after, 
six days trial, declared, that the contranyhad-not been made, 
out.. Lord chief justice Eyre, after stating that the London; 
Corresponding Society was instituted in L792, professedly, 
for. the purpose of obtaining a parliamentary ; reform, on the: 
plan of the retormers of 1782 and 1785,proceeds:thys:-— 
“I think the evidence is so; aud; thoughya great deal of 
violence very soon followed, which might, have led me 
to question the truth of their original-principles,. yet: b 
think it ought to be;taken, that that society was instituted 
upon, those principles; unless one could have distinctly. 
seen in the evidence,to the very bottom of thefoundation 
of that society, and seen that it was»formed,for the pur- 
pose of acting undera,seeret influence and direction. to 
some other end, using a reform of pariiament.as a colour 
ouly. I think there was some attempt to make this.out; 
but it seems to me, ‘hat they did not go far enough to main- 
tain that proposition.’ As soon as the judge had closed, 
the jury acquitted the prisoner.—Here, then, sir, we have 
a complete commentary on your wisdom as'a reformer of 
the state. It can hardly be supposed; that his.majesty’s 
cabinet, aided by the advice of the lord: chancellor and 
the other law officers of the crown, would have insti- 
tuted the prosecution against Tooke, had they not been 
fully satisfied as -to the nature of the crime laid to his 
charge ; and if you admit this, which you will scarcely re- 
VOL. VII. 3N 
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fuse to do, the obvious conclusion is, that the principles 
broached and promulgated by you and your coadjutots, 
were such us led to the commission of high treason, such 
as led to the most heinous of all earthly offences, the coum- 
passing of the deuthof theking! \t is in vain tosay that Tooke 
and his associates had objects in view which you never 
thought of; for though that migit be, yet it appeared to a 
judge and jury, after one of the most patient trials upon 
record, that their society was instituted upon your’ prinet- 
ples, and the indictment will prove, that the institution of 
their society made part of the crime alledged against them. 
If the evil consequences of your wild and presump- 
tuous projects had extended no further than the imprison- 
ment, the transportation, or the deathof a few indi- 
viduals, there would, even in that case, have beén @ 
loud callon you for repentance, and for an open and ex- 
plicit avowal thereof, which appears to me to be the least 
atonement with which the nation ought to have been 
satisfied at your hands ; but, sir, the: records of our righ- 
teous and merciful courts exhibit merely the symptoms of 
those consequences, which, tobe duly appreciated, must 
be sought for in the alarms in England and’Scotland, in the 
rebellion in Ireland, in the mutiny in the fleet, and in 
all the concomitant effects, domestic and foreign, of 
these ever to be lamented évents. No one who’ has 
paid the least attention to the embarrassments created by 
the war, need be told, that the far greater part of them 
arose from catises purely internal. ‘The discontents in 
Ireland, which at last ended in an open and safigiinary 
rebellion, were instigated by societies formed on the pre- 
text of parliamentary reform. Those disconternts, toge- 
ther with the well-founded alarm, arising from the same 
source, existing in England and Scotland, hung, during 
the greater part of the war, like a mill-stone about the 
neck of government, cramped all our operations, exeited. 
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confidence in our enemies, and distrust in our allies, 
You, sir,who are ofthe school of the economists, and who 
are, on all occasions, sO anxious to show your attention 
to the pecuniary interests of your “ littie kingdom” of 
constituents ; you who so deeply deplore the “* pressure’ 
onthe people, may, out of your tender regard for them, 
have possibly been led to ascertain the probable extent of 
the expence occasioned by those internal troubles which 
arose from the combinations grounded *on your project 
of reform, and which expence will not, I imagine, “be 
found to amount to less than fifty of those millions,which, 
since the year 1792, bave been added to the burdens of 
the nation. Indeed, if we include the expences of the 
numerous armed associations, called forth by these do- 
mestic dangers, the loss of labour occasigned thereby, 
and the emigration of artizans from his Majesty's domi- 
nions, owing to the same cause, not five times fifty mil- 
lions xould repar the NATIONAL INJURY which has 
arisen from an attempt to carry your principles of reform to 
their full and natural result. And shall we, sir, after 
THIs, silently admit your almost exclusive claim» to 
public economy and political prudenee ? Shall we tamely 
hear you repeat your insinuations of indiscretion and mad- 
ness against those who wish to rouse the nation,to asense 
of that danger, into which you and your prudent asso- 
ciates have plunged it; ‘but who never, like you, were so 
indiscrect or so mad as, by their conduct,to furnish a justi- 
fication fur persons accused of ligh treason? Shall we, 
after THIS, submit to the unbearab/e insult ‘of being told 
that you and your associates are’ the only prudent men, 
the only “ safe politicians >” Want of room compels me 
to postpone the other points till another opportunity. « 
I am, in the mean time, yours, &c, 
W. Coppert.. 
London, Jan, 12, 1802. 
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THE ART OF SINKINGIN PROSE AN D POETRY. 





No. IV. 





Tue first division of the bathos is the wninéelligible.— 
Every other poetical figure is susceptible of critical ana- 
lysis, but this alone can be exemplified by iightgatese 
extracts. 

Instead, therefore, of professing, like the Cdidbenth 
reviewers, to understand the unmeaning, and illustrate the 
foolish, it shall be the more humbje endeavour .of the 
present successor of Scribierus to substitute example for 
dictation. Nor will it be necessary m the prosecution of 
thisMaudable undertaking, to turn over the ponderous 
quartos of our most fashionable bookmakers, since tae 
library of that ingenious patron of literary merit, Apollo 

‘Legg, Esq. of 111, Cheapside, enables me to exemplify 
almost every variety of the unintelligible, from be 
scanty pages of a humble duodecimo. * 

» Come forth then, thou pride of philosophic bathoists: 
Most potent prince of “ incomprehensible perspicacity ;” 
great grazer on the. meadows of Parnassus; thou: whom 
theravor of the muses has rendered ‘inherently suscep- 
tibles sto” grass;’> (ep. 72.) whom) ‘f.sense pecthar, in 


propensity to nature” (pr. 73.),, hasénabled to. demon- 
stratéithat * umatters: truth hath capability, tono end;” 


{p.! 57.)) whiose - “. progréssive : susceptibility), innate” 
(po b32.)-has}* convolved in beatitude with idea,” 


3 ; v. e 


> 


* Vide Philésophica! and Literary Essays. A new! edition, 
with consid Yable additions ; by William Dyason. London : 
priated for Thomas Tegg, 111, Cheapside, 1803. 
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(P.°152.) to form an’ original feetus of “ participate 
power!” (p. 134.) Come forth, ‘and ‘Tet thy “ éxpres- 
sive substantiate matter” be obsetvéd evidence incotitro- 
vertial of thy “ perfect seeming,” and “ feeling being,” 
(Pp. 16, 17.) : : 

Vain would be the effort of so humble,a writer as ‘my- 
self to portray the ** divers colors in participation parti- 
colar of the dura and pia mater,” (x. 102, 103.) that 
form a philosophic picture, “ manifest, substantiate, 
transubstantiate.” Thy essence can only be conceived by 
those who from thy own appearance are enabled to judge 
of thy ** familiar peculiarities.” Of thy ‘“ varied capa- 
- bility to metaphysicial progression” let me therefore ad- 
duce such evidences as thy writings in their “ propor- 
tionate peculiarities maintain” (rv. 64.) 


‘¢Sich in nature, becomes the sensatium temperamentum, 
such the diversity in gravitating propensity to order,-».such na. 
ture in varied capability and participation with light: Such 
‘uniform perspicuity in'co-operative time, in varied instinct, and 
‘convolution in temperament, and idea.-.by which diversity na- 
tural susceptibility springs to light and order, and parts. in dis- 
tribution become familigr peculiarities.” 

“* For classical influence never ordained my present concep. 
tion, nor my premature rudiments. Therefore, I consider what 
I am, which in truth, effect, and time, must be a wild unculti- 
vated. weed, no classical emblem, but a natural being, in forma- 
tion’s growth, and perspicuity. And. perhaps I may, as natu- 
ral capability hath ordained, mix occasionally with promiscuous 
matter of truth in participate peculiarity and coherency ; which 
propensity in being becomes strength in time, till time ia peculiar 
effect becomes obliterate force.” 


{ 


~ The preceding extract will sufficiently evince that the 
mode of education suggested in my preceding number 
has been sedulously pursued, But his genius is not’ in- 
ferior to his learning, 
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* Tt is mine, (says he) to delight ia the study of diversified 
matter, to watch the natural change which time in effect is or. 
dained to produce. The distinguishing characteristic of man 
becomes concentrated here in natural diversity of form, in con- 
volution of matter, in effective perspicuity, time, and change,” 


The preceding paragraphs may be recommended to 
the notice and imitation of those self-biographers who 
are reduced to the necessity of saying much, and disclosing — 
nothing. It may be boldly asserted that in the prelimi- 
nary chapter of his work Mr. Dyason is more cautious 
than Hayley, more modest than Leigh Hunt, more can- 
did than Ker Porter, and more veracious than Sir Richard, 
while he excels them all in dignified verbosity, — 
dential cireumlocution. 

It has been objected to Mr. Addison asa critic, that 
he was too fond of reducing the laws of criticism tothe 
staudard of commonsense ; that his observations Were 
rather popular than profound, and that his remarks on 
Milton were better calculated to amuse the vulgar than 
delight or astonish the judicious. That Mr. Dyason 
incurs no danger of similar reproaches, his philosophical 
dissertation on “ poetical capability in perspicuous effort” 
will convince even the most prejudiced envyersof his 
fame. | 

* Perspicuous peculiarities in origin, become suseeptible con- 
ceptions innate, which power in conception, language in time, 
hath but bare probability in expressing. ‘Therefore, ideal parts, 
must become perfect participate powers in the mind’s eapa- 
bability, to receive, whether in natural philosophy, poetical 
effort, or metapby sical perspicuity. Truth in capability te com 
ceive hath in nature the sane probability in all languages; which 
becomes susceptible effort innate, in time and peculiar origin to 
conceivein perspicuous diversity, And according to natural 

innate progression, the bard of Tales or the uycultivated Ara; 
8 
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bian, hath Grecian matier it origin and ttuth, bot not fa 
Grécian manner in expressing origin conception. The same, 
an English poet may have Roman capability te conceive, but, 
not Roman style in expressive language. 

‘‘Many poets appear inadequate in principle but inenaituuaa 
in effort, Young minds should be taughtin language nearest - 
origin, which hath in nature philosophy, ionate effort. Expres 
: sive substantiate matter in origin hath essential diversity, but 
truth in expressive origin and matier, remains in peculiar per- 
spicuity the same..--Therefore progressive susceptibility innate, 
must convolve in beatitude with idea, to form an original poet.” 


Itis the ludicrous combination of sense, and folly, phi- 
losophy, and madness ; or as Mr. Dyason himself would 
express it “‘ the discrepancy between truth in progressive 
faculty and excentricity to perspicuity in reason,” that 
renders the perusal of his works unintelligibly comical 
and so truly irresistible. 


DOPOTI OLS TODO LLIF 


ENGLISH TURPITUDE. 


«* Curs’d is the wretch who lifts a traitor’s arm 
Against his native country. Curs’dis he 
Who dares impeach her honor.” 


eee eee 


Waarever may be the baseness and the vices of other 
European nations, and however superior to them England 
may be in the generality of public and private virtues, to 
our disgrace be it spoken, there is one species of national 
turpitude and depravity which appears to be wholly en- 
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grossed by Englishmen.--A mong all the crimes geherated, 
fostered atid matured by the French revolution,under all the 
multifarious governments which have sincethat fatalevent 
enslaved unhappy France; whether cursed with the'many- 
. headed monster, that daily doomed whole ‘hecatombs to 
‘the guillotine in ‘the days of Marat and Robetsprerfe,” or 
groaning beneath the iron sceptre of the blood-stained 
autocrat, whose murders aré’ not less numérous, 4l- © 
though more secretly committed, ‘still Was’ shé adored by 
her suffering sons---they unremittingly” endeavoured to 
palliate her enormities, and to inhance her glory. ‘ied 
No Frenchman (however base, however infamous’ in 
otherrespects)ever attempted to asperse his nativelandjand 
torender his countrymen the contempt ind hatred of sur- 
rounding nations. No! England, dnd ‘England alone, is 
doomed to hear herself calumniated---her gjories and her 
virtues decried—her inferiority in arms and talents falsely 
proclaimed, and her glorious struggles for existence ridi- 
culed by her own children |—Happily these ex ecrable,these 
unnatural libellers of their countrymenand country are 
few,and,more happily, those few are known : but is it not 
astonishing that they are permitted(at least such of them as 
are unrestrained by prison walls) to walk the streets un- 
molested? Is it not astonishing that their limbs are hot 
torn piece-meal from their bodies by an insulted ahd ex- 
asperated nation ?~"T'o a fair opposition to the existing go- 
 vernment we have no objection---nay,we can pardon a few 
illiberalities, and even a /ittle injustice in a political adver- 
sary. We would fain have believed that the proprietors of 
the Times, the Chronicle and the British Press differed with 
us in their political opinions,because they really imagined 
that it would benefit the nation to have once more that 
desponding, despairing, listlessand inert squad, ‘ironically 
yclept “ All the talents” at the head of public affairs, For 
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these reasons, when we have deemed it necessary to ex- 
pose and reprobate their conduct, we have withheld that 
strong language and those opprobrious epithets, which we 
considered indispensable when assailing the high priest of 
infamy and mischief, whois nowdoing penance in Newgate. 
---Inshort, we have hitherto considered Messrs, WaLTER, 
Perry and Lanuas belonging to the regular troops of op- 
position, rather than as the enemies of o/d England ;and we 
must still do them the justice tu ad mit, that they have the 
negative merit of not being the positive champions of Bona- 
parte, although he must evidently profit by their labours: 
but from their recent conduct we are forced to conclude 
that they wish just as muchof disaster (however great the mea 
sure may be) to befal their country, as they think will bring their 
Ffriendsand patrons into power; and that they will not hesitate 
to be guilty of any act of baseness which they imagine 
will promote that desiredevent. When Lord Wellington 
and his army were on the frontiers of Spain, these patriots 
were continually disgusting their readers with false or 
exaggerated accounts of the deplorable state of out 
troops. Atone time they were the prey of sickness, at 
another of famine; and ministers were blamed for the 
‘“‘ downright folly” of sending “a handful of Englishmen 
under such a manas Lord Wellingion, to oppose the hardy 
yeterans of France under that able general Massena.” No 
sooner did Lord W. begin to fall back, than they began 
toexult most extravagantly, because they falsely (and 
we fear, fondly) imagined that their, gloomy predictions 
were about to be fulfilled. ‘The battle of Busaco consi- 
derably staggered these trading politicians, they never- 
theless most patrivtically endeavoured to decry the impors 
tance of its effects.* All the accounts from the army, 
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* The editor of the Chronicle exhibited a rare instance 
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however, expressing the greatest confidence that Lord 
Wellington would ultimately succeed, they (and particu- 
larly the editor of the Times) most generously resolved 
to deprive him of half his anticipated laurels, by represent- 
‘ing his starved, sickly** handful” of troops as in high health, 
well fed, and outnumbering Massena’s many thousands, 
besides being posted in * an impregnable position.” Can 
any one who has read their papers for the last three 
months, doubt that this exaggerated account of Lord Wel- 
lington’s strength was written to depreciate, by anticipa- 
tion, the victory which they thought and perhaps feared 
he was about toobtain, or in the event of his failing, to 
increase the disgrace of a defeat >—It is well known that 
his lordship’s force does not amount in numbers to more 
than three fourths of Massena’s, and that the latter has 
thrice as many cavalry. We trust that, ere these obser- 
vations meet the eyes of our readers, the result of this 
impending and most awful conflict will be known,and that, 
in spite of the despicable exertions of these his ungrateful 
and unnatural countrymen, Lord Wellington will deserv- 
edly obtain the heartielt applause and gratitude of every 
honest Briton ! 

COBBET'T is a monster of such complicated villanies, 
thatno one can be surprised at any act of baseness, or 
any attempt at mischief of which he may be guilty. 





— a ee 





of absurdity and inconsistency on this occasion—he said it was 
absolutely nonsense, to suppose that the proportion of wounded 
to killed could be as 8000 to 2000, or as fourto one, and ac. 
cused all the accounts stating the French to have lost such a 
number of wounced of gross exeggerction : in the very next 
paragraph he gave a list of the Portuguese and English killed 
and wounded, ia whiih the proportion of the latter to the fore 
wer were above FIVE to one, 
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For the reasons before stated, we had hitherto treated 
Messrs. Walter, Perry and Lane as comparatively re- 
spectable antagonists, but we always considered Cobdctt 
as acut-throat bravo, who for dase ducre would willingly as- 
sail his country, his monarch or his God.— We knew that 
it was equally indifferent to him whether he served Bur- 
dett, Buonaparte, or the Devil, provided he obtained his 
price; and we knew that while he was serving either or 
ullof the three, he could boast of his independent incorrup 
tibility, with as unblushing effrontery, as he did of hav. 
ing never, “* except in one tustance, incurred even the threats 
of the law fora dibe/,” although he had been ha/f a dozen 
times tried and convicted of libelling. But if we are not 
surprized at Cobdett’s villainous attempts to degrade his 
country and his countrymen; if we consider his railings 
at those, who endeavour to make Englishmen contented 
with their comparatively happy lot, as the natural con- 
sequences of a wicked and corrupted heart, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our astonishment that thereshould 
be some hundreds of Britons base enough to contribute 
tothe support of such a miscreant, by expending as 
much, annually, in the purchase of his infernal Registeras 
would prevent many a poor and virtuous family from 
starving during the inclemency of winter, Wecan only 
attribute this disgraceful fact to the same species of de. 
praved curiosity, that would cause an immense crowd to 
collect at Charing Cross, or any where else, if it were un- 
derstood that a barbarous murder, or any other horrid 
outrage was about to be there committed. 

Some Englishmen, however they may detest the 
wretch who is the cause of their gratification, delight 
in disgusting exhibitions; and while this unaccountable 
propensity existsthere will always be purchascrs for Con- 
Betts Potiricat ReGcisrer. 

October 23d, 1810. 
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JEFFERY, THE SEAMAN, 


To the sorrow and vexation of Cobbett, and other mis- 
chievous labourers in the cause of sedition, who under 
_ the mask of humanity were endeavouring to sow the seeds 

of discontent and mutiny in our fleets, Jeffery has ar- 
rived safe in England, and that too on the yery day when 
the former of these unnatural ruffians publisied a long ar- 
ticle in his infernal Register to cause it to be believed that 
government had hired a person to personate him, that 
the letters reccived from America proving his existence 
were forgeries; and that, in short, the poor man had ac- 
tually perished on the desolate island of Sombrero! We 
trust there is not.a person in the kingdom (who is not qua- 
lified for a straight waistcoat) silly enough to believe that 
the interest which Cobhett has taken in this man’s fate 
proceeded from feelings of humani.y: the wretch who en- 
deavoured to hang the san of his benefactor, the oppres- 
sor of poor Burgess, and the tyrant overseer of Botley, 
must be completely callous to the sufferings of his fellow 
creatures, 

How provoking, haw galled, how -heart-sore are the 
planners of insurrection at the discomfiture of all their 
schemes by Jeffery’s arrival, and to find (which must be 
to them doubly vexatious) that he has settled every thing 
with Captain Lake’s family * before he could be Jai:] hold 
of by the same werthy incendiaries who wereemployed ta 
purchase the assistance of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Coade, 
and to dictate to ber certain letters, which have recently 
appeared in the public prints with her signature affixed.— 





Ge 


* For proofs of Cobbett’s chagrin on this occasion, see Pol 
Reg. October 24th, p. 772. | : 
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How happy would they have been to have had an hour 
or two's conversation with Jeffery previous to his inter- 
view with Captain Lake's attorney. A purse was already filled 
to purchase him, ample instructions were prepared for him ; 
and we have heard,that evena narrative of hissufferings, with 
appropriate comments, was ‘* ready cut and dried” for his 
signature. Butthe most ingenious contrivance was oblig- 
ed to be given up long before, having been, after due de- 
liberation, considered too dangerous to be carried into ex- 
ecution. ‘{his was no less than to persuade him to con- 
ceal Aunse/f immediately upon his arrival, till he could be 
sent back to America, and to spread a report that the man 
suid to be him was animpostor hired by government with 
the view of protecting Captain Lake—now as these wor- 
thies are not inthe habit of sticking at trifles, we wonder 
they did not determine to knock the poor man’s brains 
out the moment he stepped on shore, and afterwards hide 
hisdead body to prevent his being identified; perhaps 
they were prevented from adopting this effective mode 
of carrying on their system of delusion, by the activity of 
Captain Lake’s attorney, who was doubtless aware of 
their patriotic intentions. We hope shortly to be enabled 
to lay before our readersa detail of this most diabolical 
conspiracy, and to expose the names.of all the miscreants 
eoncerned therein. We beg not to be considered as ad- 
vocating the cause of Captain Lake; on the contrary, we 
think his conduct highly reprehensible ; but we cannot 
believe that he knew the island of Sombrero to be a desert, 
atthe time he commanded Jeffery to be landed on its 
shores ; and weare couviuced that the wretches,who have 
endeavoured to sacrifice him,to promote their plans of mu- 
tiny, are in their hearts of the same opinion. 

We never recollect having heard a certain baronet, 
whose breast has overflowed with the milk of human kind- 
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ness on the present occasion, express any regret or horror 
at the sufferings of those who were mangled by the Irish 
rebels, or barbarously butchered by his admired Buona- 
parte. 

The loyal may suffer, and the rebel may commit every 
species of outrage, without exciting either the sympathy 
or the indignation of this most accomplished patriot.--s 
Cursed be sucn COLD, CALCULATING, TIME. 
SERVING HUMANITY! 

October 25th. 
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THE KENTISH MEETING, 


Hap not the late proceedings of the livery of London 
already prepared us for any exhibition of patriotic eéren- 
tricity, however ridiculous or disgraceful, the conduct of 
the gentlemen freecholders of Kent on Monday last, would 
have excited as much surprize as indignation in the breast 
of every friend of regulated liberty. That a band of ob-+ 
scure and ignorant individuals should be empowered by 
any interpretation of the law, to combine together for the 
express purpose of reviling their representatives, and of 
dictating to the rest of the county what line of conduct 
they shall pursue, and what political opinions they ought 
to entertain, isa much greater defect in our English ju- 
risprudence than these clamorous advocates of parliamen- 
tary retorm have been able to discover in the practice of 
our constitution. ‘The violence, indecency, and injustice, 
which marked the whole course of the proceedings at 
Maidstone, afford us a just picture of jacobinical candor, 
moderation, anddecorum, and furnish us with the strong- 
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est arguments that it is possible to advance, against the 
increase of democratic influence. The speeches of Messrs. 
Cox* and Larkins, are in themselves most admirably cha- 
racteristic of the feelings and sentiments of turbulent refor- 
mists; the indu/gencegranted to Sir Edward Knatchbull’s at- 
tempts at explanation, demonstrate their openness.te con- 
viction,and their freedom from personal or political prejudice ; 
and the effusions of patriotic wit,by which the harangues 
of their oppenents were so politely interrupted, enable us 
to judge with sufficient accuracy of the political principles 
of their partizans and of the qualities by which they 
were recommended to the notice of their employers. 

If it be once admitted that any obscure and malicious 
individual may take advantage of a public meeting to tra« 
duce the character and insult the person of a British se- 
nator, under the pretence that he has acted contrary to the 
opinion of his constituents; or if it even be allowed that 
a motley mob have it in their power to denounce the most 
dreadful vengeance against one of their representatives, 
if he will not pledge himself to the adoption of a line of 
conduct that is, very probably, diametrically opposite to 
that which he himself feels it his duty to pursue—it is 
vain to talk of parliamentary independence; the clamours 
of the rabble will overawe the deliberations of our se- 
nate ; the welfare of the country must be sacrificed to the 
petty interests of some country corporation; a hundred 
turbulent individuals, without either honesty or sense, 
may direct the conduct of aman who might be found, 
before a fairtribunal, to represent the opinions of the 
other thirty thousand inhabitants of the same borough or 





* This troublesome and ignorant fellow is no freeholder of 
Kent, but the keeper of an obscure chandler’s shop in Pimlico. 
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county; and thatelection which a contemptible minority 
hos been unable to prevent, their violence may render 
unovailing. 

A member of parliament has a right to assume @ prior# 
that the men who elected him are acquainted with his 
opini6es, and approve of them; or, in other words, that 
by consulting his private inclination, he is consulting the 
wishes of his constituents. When the successful candi- 
dates are of opposite principles, it may be reasonably 
supposed that the political strength of the county is di- 
vided. Nor can this reasoning be confuted till it be 
proved that the member with whose conduct the frees 
holders are dissatisfied, has changed his principles, or 
forfeited his pledge. Against Sir Edward Knatchbull no 
charge of this kind has been advanced; he is, at least, 
allowed the merit of consistency, and if the county disape 
proved of his opinions, why did they elect him? They 
will not have the impudence to assert that previous to 
the election his opinions were unkuown; and if they 
themselves affect to have espoused the cause of reform, 
im consequence of subsequent conviction, they can mean 
nothing more than that every parliamentary representa 
tive must change his opinions with the caprices of his 
constituen!s, and support in one year those measures 
that he has condemned in another, in compliance with 
their last instructions. 

And by what means is it to be ascertained thatthese in- 
structions express the wishes of the majority of the free- 
holders? By what means has the sense of this supposed ma- 
jority been collected, and of what descriptionof persons 
are the ostensible promoters of county meetings usually 
composed ?* When a set of men,distinguished by their vio- 











* « A true patriot,” says Dr. Johnson, §* is no’ lavish pro- 
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fence, signa requisition to the sheriff, for the avowed pur- 
pose,not of de/iberating,but of resolving the members of the 
opposite party will naturally absent themselves, Thatthe 
number of counter petitions is comparatively insignificant, 
and that the persons whom they politely denominate the 
tools of corruption are less active, or less successful than 
themselves, appears to be regarded by the reformists as a 
convincing proof of the popular feeling being in their own 
favor. But these “ tools of corruption,” whatever may 
he their imperfections, at least retain some Sense of decency 
and some hatred of injustice. Ifthey do not resort to the 
practices of their enemies,it is because they despise them 
---they are unwilling to forfeit the characters of gentle- 
men or to assume the manners of political ruffians. ‘They 
do not believe that to threaten is to convince, or that the 
first constituent of eloquence is vociferation ; and would ra- 
ther receive the continued but silent suffrage of the re- 
spectable part of the community, than be hailed as the 





in A 


miser, he undertakes not to shorten’ parliaments, to repeal 
laws, or fo change the mode of representation, transmitted by 
our ancestors : he knows that futurity is not in his power, and 
that all times are not alike favourable to change. Much less 
does he make a vagge and indefinite promise of obeying the 
mandates of his constituents; he knows the prejudices of faction 
and the inconsistencies of the multitude. Popular instructions 
are commonly the werk, not of the wise and steady, but the vio- 
lent and the rash; meetings held for directing representatives 
are seldom attended but by the idle and the dissolute !’—John.- 
son’s Works, Murphy’s ed. 1806, vol. 8. page 132. We re. 
commend a perusal of the whole of this paper of Dr. Johnson’s 
(which is entitled the Patriot) to Sir W. Geary and Mr. 
Honey wood, and indced to all the silly advocates of popular 
influence, Sar, 
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champions of freedom by an ignorant mob or a drunken 
corporation. 

There is no supposition more absurd than thata mem- 
ber of parliament is the mere organ of his constituents, 
In his senatorial capacity, he does not act as an insulated in- 
_ dividual, but asa part of one great body assembled to delibe- 
rate on the general interests of the nation. There is no 
doubt that if bill should be brought into the House of 
Commons for the adoption of a measure productive of ad- 
vantage to some particular county, but injurious to the 
safety and prosperity of the nation at large, the represen- 
tative of that county would be guilty of a total dereliction 
of every senatorial duty, were he to grant it his support, 
Yet, notwithstanding the plainness of this doctrine, and 
the authorities by which it is supported, the members of 
these extraordinary meetings appear to consider their 
members as little better than automata; and to suppose 


that their only duty, even on topics of general policy, is to 
comply with their instructions. Such is their knowledge 
of that constitution they are endeavouring to amend, and 
such the expansive liberality of their patriotism ! 

October 25th. 


EPIGRAMS, &c. 


THE BROTHERS IN DISTRESS. 


To Lucien thus, o’erwhelmed with woe, 
Quoth Joseph, fate invoking, 

In making me of Spain hing Joe 

My brother Nap was Jo-king. 
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But why should you dear Lucien fly 
From Rome in such a pother? 

Why not to Paris go, and try 

To mollify our brother ? 


I feared, quoth Lucien, brother Joe, 
To talk, and therefore fled : 

For Lucian’s dialogues, you know 
Were utter’d by the dead, 


EPITAPH, 
Designed for a Garden Grave-Stone at Wimbledon. 
Stop stranger awhile! take a sorrowful look 
At the stone which now covers the bones of H—— 
T—ke; 
He was—yes he was—the sage tutor of Francis, 
And pointed the way to his many mischances ; 
He was Frank’s prime adviser in that fatal hour 
When he quite lost his way—and was found — inthe 
Tower. 


HUNTINGTON’s BREECHES. 
A new Hymn to be sung at Providence Chapel, as soon as it is 
rebuilt. 
Great HuntTincTon was once, we know, 
A mere coal-heaver grim, Sir, 
Till from the dust, as he can show, 
The Lord uplifted him, Sir. 


Whate’er he prays for in a crack 
He gets, a truth I tell ye, 
Whether ’tis raiment for his back, 
Or good things for his belly. 








His galligaskins were so thin 

And rent, you saw his breech, Sir, 
But a new pair of cloth or skin, 
Was far above his reach, Sir. 








See creer sale aed tami. Wile RE ty, 
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Then down upon his kuees he fell, 

And pray’d hours six or sev’n, Sir, 
When the Lord sent him, strange to tell, 
A new plush pair * from heav’n, Sir. 







He told this wond’rous story plump, 
The saints were all surprize, Sir, 
They view’d the breeches on his rump, 
But scarce believ’d their eyes, Sir. 


A titl’d dame both rich and bright, 
Who held him as oraculous, 
Survey’d them o’er with vast delight, 
Consid’ring them miraculous. 












He saw with joy the flame produc’d, 
By holy canting fed, Sir, 

Till a fair lady was seduc’d, 
A coal-heaver to wed, Sir. 


So have I seen, resemblance meet, 
In sultry clime far west, Sir, 

A negro with a lily sweet, 

Tack’d to his sable breast, Sir. 


But coal he shovels now no more, 
Astonish’d at his riches; 
Of each good thing provides a store, 
Nor trusts to heav’n for breeches. 
Ep. H—r—p,. 











. Wrong !—The Heavenly small-clothes were made of lea. | 
ther (vide Bank of Faith). Satinist.—Perhaps ve were only 
‘lined with sheep skin |\—Avtuor. 
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FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


(oe 


Amatory Tales of Spain, France, Switzerland, and the Me- 
diterranean, &c. By Honoria Scoit, 4 Vols, Price 20s, 
Dick, London, 1810. 


We observed with, pleasure the announcement of a 
new work by the author of the Winter in Edinburgh, to 
which in our number for February last we so willingly 
paid our tribute of approbation, and were happy to find 
that the fair writer’s industry kept pace with her genius. 
Seven volumes in less than somany months is trayelling 
at a pretty quick rate through the regions of fancy; yet, 
notwithstanding her rapidity and apparent haste, we 
discover in following her that she has travelled only over 
the pleasantest ground. 

The four volumes now before us contain three tales; 
which are severally entitled ‘ the Fair Andalusian; Rosolia 
of Palermo, and the Maltese Portrait.’ To give the slighest 
analysis of the fable of either could not be attempted in 
the limits to which we are necessarily restrained, nor 
would it, even were it possible, be just to the author, 
whose merit is to be determined not by the facts on 
which her tale is founded, but on the manner in which 
those facts are narrated. [t is our wish rather to afford 
a general idea of the whole than to enter into any exami- 
nation in detail; and for this reason, in making our ex- 
tracts,we have been studious to select such as are of a ge- 
neral nature,and least intimately connected with the fable. 
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In the Fair Andalusian the author has with much in- 
genuity and delicate management introduced the patriots 
of the south of Spain, at the commencement of their 
present glorious struggle for independence. On this ac- 
. count, perhaps, as we feel strongly on the subject, we 
prefer this tale to the others. It presents some most in- 
teresting and affecting pictures of the patriotic Spaniards, 
occasionally relieved by those touches of light and play- 
ful humour, in which, as we have before had occasion to 
observe, this writer excels; and many political observa 
tions are naturally introduced on the conduct proper to 
be adopted by us in the peninsula, in regard to the re- 
ligious and national prejudices of the people, which dis- 
play much acuteness and depth of penetration, since their 
justice has been proved by subsequent events, 

Thestory opens at Gibraltar, and the writer has indulged 
her fine talent for description in painting the romantic 
scenery that surrounds it. From the minuteness of the 
detail, and the natural and vivid colouring of the whole, 
it isapparent that she sketches from actual observation. 






“ Alighting near the Jewish burial ground, singular from its | 
Arabic inscriptions, the party ascended, leaving the rugged rocks 
of Europa at their feet. Montclieu, hovering near the fair 
Estella, pointed out to her attention every fine object in the 
prospect. Atlas, in its majesty of mists; Ceuta, whose white 
towers were defended by her country; and as they slowly 
winded round the pass, the Mediterranean far below, its Latin 
sails quivering in the sunbeams; and, across the sandy isthmus, 
the scattered villages at the base of the Spanish mountains, 
terminated by the Sierra Nevada. | 

%¢ Their path, * high hung in air,’ carpeted by wild thyme, 
pent forth fragrance at the tread : above, the rock, rising in irres 

gvlar masses to its extreme height, presented in rugged vases 
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offerings of herbs, wild flowers, and plants, to the solitary Flora ; 
from every fissure rich with mould rose the lilac, cracus, squill, 
and jonquil, the Spanish broom, hardy myrtle, wild garlie, and 
snow-drop, mingling with a thousand varieties of * herb and 
flower,’ pronounced African by botanists. Hence the fable, 
that the winds of Barbary kiss the Spanish rock, and waft the 
farina of vegetation here and there among the fragments of fal. 
len spar. ‘The less frequent wild rose or woodbine invited the 
hand ; yet were protected from the timid, by the harmless and 
gaudy lizard glittering among the leaves. 

*¢ Leaving a path hitherto undeviating, the strangers and 
their conductors entered a deep arching of stone, hewn through 
a gigantic fragment of the parent rock. The sides, down which 
trickling streams gave coolness, were festooned in kuots of large 
Jeaved ivy, variegated with lichens. Emergiog from this partial 
gloom, they bcheld the rock rising above their path in one mass 
of broken fragments, unadorned by vegetation, bleached by 
time, and surmounted by the ruin of a tower: below the eye 
pursued the tangled foliage to a depth where the anchored boat 
seemed a speck in vision. The path now winded to the sume 
mit, yet carpeted by verdure, and adorned with all the gifts of 
reviving nature. ‘The sterility of the rock near the tower was 
partial ; and its blanched masses afforded a picturesque contrast 
to those to which the party ascended,” 





“¢ Ascending further, the party reached the rngged steps 
leading to the summit, and paused to observe the fine effect of 
the dark and large-leaved convolvolus, here spreading in luxuri- 
ance, covering the surrounding rocks, and twining its’ blue clus. 
ters round the dwarf palms. A stone seat is here formed, over 
which nature has thrown festoons of this beautiful lower. The 
scene is bounded on either side by projecting rocks; the ocean 
just glistens in the depth below, seen imperfectly through 
the gumarras that bend over the chasm, §olemn stillness reigns 
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in this unfrequented spot, save when the eagle screams round 
her lofty nest, or the bounding ape, in its passage from rock 
to rock, dashes the severed fragments down the precipice.” 


Nor does she evince less skill and spirit in depicting 
the variety of manners and costume to be seen in the 
mingled nations that frequent the rock. The account of 
the Greek and Moorish traders, and their simple articles 
of merchandise, is very interesting. Ifwe are not to sus- 
pect that there is a little caricature in the account of the 
state of the Spanish comedy, we must allow that such 
dramatists and managers as Messrs. Arnold and Dibden 
might pass for men of genius in Andalusia. 


** El Diablo Predicador,has been many years a favourite piece 
with the inferior comedians of Spain.The Devil introducing him- 
self into a convent of Franciscans, seems intended as a compli- 
ment to that particular order :—he, however, proves the better 
preacher ; and his hearers might forget his character, were they 
not reminded of it by a tail of most unaccountable length, de- 
pending from his habit, over which the Gracioso continually 
fails. Indeed, it appears a constant stumbling block ;---damsels 
going to confession. .-old women with assignations---lay brothers 
with provisions on fast days---preachers with absolution to 
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married women ;-»-all are stopped on their way, and strange 
miracles wrought by its power. The few love scenes are 
extremely ludicrous ; as the Gracioso attends with a long feather, 
watching his opportunity, whilst the pathetic is at its height, 







* To brush the dust from his princess’s nose.’ 








“ Are you satisfied ?” cried Montolieu, as the curtain drop- 
ped amidst the universal applause, excited by the punishment 
ofahusband who would fain have kept his wife out of the 
Devil’s way, though he appearedin the form of a Franciscan. 
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The same fidelity in the delineation of national man- 
mers and character, which we have noticed in the Fair 
Andalusian, is displayed in Resolia of Palermo, and the 
Maltese Portrait,which are both tales of striking interest. 


*¢ The sombre dress of the Maltese women, only relieved by 
the large gold earrings they wear, is contrasied by the pictu- 
resque costume of their men, who, in light trowsers, large 
waistcoat, with silver or gold fillagree buttons, and silk sash 
fulded round their waist, present a dress calculated for their 
climate, aud which admirably sets off their fine athletie figures. 
In Malta may be met the originals of the finest heads of the 
pencilled school ; the Arabian complexion and feature, blend. 
ing with the fine Roman contour of face, animated to fire, over 
whose rich and bronzed colouring, dark locks break ip shade,”” 
Vol. 3, p. 71. 


‘The following passage relates to so classical a subject, 
that although we have already exceeded our limits, we are 
tempted to extract it. 


‘¢ Proceeding onward, the travellers, near the famed grotto 
of Calypso, obtained a rich and commanding view of the island 
of their destination ; from the elevation of the mountain, in 
whose side the romantic cave is formed, appeared Goza amid 
the blue expanse of ocean ; nearer the ancient Hephestias, 
whilst the prominent and rocky acclivities of Malta formed a 
sich coup-d’cil. ‘The grotto, from whose entrance a flourishing 
garden waves down the declivity towards the coast, presented 
an inviting spot for a noon-day repose, and here the repast 
of the travellers, spread under wild fig-trees, received the zest 
of shade and cooling springs ; the luxurious description of 
Fenelon bears, however, no similitude to the excavations of 
Meficha; the spot, retired and telightful, seemed rather the 
chosen retreat of religious calm; nor did the nymphsof the 
spring personated hy the gardener’s daughters, present charms 
suflicient to have deterred holy men from the vicinity of the'r 
abode. No spotin Malta admits more cultivation ; the terrace, 
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watered by the gushing springs ef the cavern, relieves the eye 
by its sloping verdure ; but the lofty trees, the umbrageous 
groves, through which the goddess aud her nymphs delighted 
to wander, appear to have existed only in the imagination of 
the author of Tclemachus,or the reality of that enchanting spot, 
‘ blooming in the memory of every admirer of picturesque writing, 


must exist in the more foliaged bowers of the Jonian isles,” 
Vol. 4, p. 134. 


The favourable impression which had been left on our 
mind by the former work of the fair writer, induced us 
to open the present performance with a prepossession in 
its favour, and we are gratitied in finding that our prepos- 
session was well founded. She has firmly maintained the 
elevation she had before acquired: we neither find the 
brilliancy of her wit abated nor her fancy less fexuriant. 


A Second Reply to the Edinburgh Review, by the Author 
of a Repiy to the Calumnies against Oxford. 1810. 


Whew the political parson commenced his attack on 
the learning and morality of Oxford, he had not prepared 
himself for the severe and able castigation that the pre- 
sent champion of that celebrated university has so de- 
servedly inilicted. With our opinion of the Edinburgh 
Review our readers are not unacquainted; but that praise 
which we thought it our duty to deny to their moral 
and political character, we were not unwilling to allow 
to their professional cunning and dexterity. In the pre- 
sentinstance they have committed themselves beyond the 
possibility of retraction or evasion. 

The ingenious pamphlet now before usis divided into 
three parts; each part containinga distinct reply to the 
reviewers’ defence of their former attacks on the Oxford 
Strabo, and on the moral and literary character of the uni- 
versity, The author has (on sufficient evidence) considered 
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this defence as the production of three different writers. 
From the length of the reply, and the variety of unconnect- 
ed topicsthat it necessarily embraces, we can neither enter 
into the general subject of discussion, nor gratify our rea 
ders with a detailed analysis of the arguments it contains, 
Weshall attempt, howéver, to adduce such evidences as 
must convince the most partial admirers of northern critics, 
that no reliance can be placed on their candor or veracity ; 
and that their acquaintance with those subjects that they 
affect to have made the peculiar objects of their study is 
extremely superficial. It appears indeed, beyond the pro- 
bability of dispute, that they have triumphed over Mr. 
Copplestone’s supposed ignorance of booksand subjects, 
which they themselves condescended to admire and exe 
plain, without having the honesty to read, and if they did 
read, without having had the power of understanding 
them ; that they have misquoted themselves and garbled 
the language of their opponent, whenever such dereliction 
of literary honor was convenient, and that they wilfully 
misrepresented the arguments they could not answer. 

And first, as proofs that the reviewers have triumphed 
over Mr.C.’s supposed ignorance of books and subjects, that 
they had not the honesty to read, or the power of undete 
standing, let us takethe following passages : 


‘¢ The logic of Aristotle is particularly hostile to the ine 
ductive method. By turning the mind to the syllogistic mee, 
thod, it becomes a very powerful obstruction to that know. 
ledge which is derived by induction, from experience and ob- 
servation,” 


Again; 


‘¢ It is plain from this (i. e. the opinion of Dr. Reid) that 
where the organum of Aristotle is appealed to once, the orga« 
num of Bacon should be consulted a hundred times.” 
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‘ 
Ivranother part of the article the reviewer asserts “ tha? 


what was said ofthe dictates of Aristotle, that they were 
(foolishly) received at Oxford as infallible decrees, was 
not meant of his physics, but of his logic and metaphy- 
sics.” 

_ Now the author of the Reply demonstrates very clearly 
that the organum of Bacon was not intended by its au- 
thor to supersede the organum of Aristotle, but that the 
objects of those great works were perfectly distinct, 
and that therefore when the reviewer recommends the 
study of the one, asa substitute for the other, he takes it 
for granted that their objects are the same, and conse- 
quently displays an utter ignorance of the writer whom he 
affects to admire. Butas we might be suspected of un- 
fairness, and asthe author's statements are unsuscepti- 
ble of abridgment, let the reader compare the following 
passage with the preceding extracts. It willappear that 
the very philosopher from whom they profess to derive 
their knowledge of inductive reasoning, is himself the 
advocate of that logic whch they so vehemently reprobate. 


** In sciences popular, as moralities, laws, and the like; yea, 
and divinity, that form (of syllogism) may have rise, and in nae 
tural philosophy likewise by way of argument, or satisfactory 
reason, qua assensum parit operis effceta est.” 


Again. The reviewers are extremely partial to foreign 
mathematicians: with D’Alembert they agree in science- 
and philosophy. Of the Scotch Jiterati it is needless to 
add that they nrodestly confess the merit, and praise the 
knowledge. Yet, in defiance of the Freneh Encyclopedie, 
and with the learned professor at his elbow, the reviewer 
of La Place tacitly accuses them both of that ignorance. 
which he openly ascribes to his opponent. 


Aitor wondering “ at whatechoo! the author of the Re- 
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ply has studied mathematics, so as to be unacquainted 
with the place which plane trigonometry oecupies in the 
itrangement of geometrical science” and after declaring 
that the mere question whether plane trigonometry is in- 
cluded among the elements of geometry, indicates such 
ignorance as the reviewer would “ hardly have credited 
on the testimony of a third person;” he concludes with 
the assertion that * plane and spherical trigonometry 
most certainly are the mere elements of geometry, more 
especially plane trigonometry.” 

But whatis the opinion of his friend and master, the 
professor? The title of his latest work is printed as fol- 
lows “Flements of Geometry,containing the first six books 
of Euclid, with a supplement on the quadrature of the 
eircle, and the geometry of solids; rO WHICH ARE ADDED, 
elements of plane and spherical trigonometry.” He does 
not therefore include these lastin the elements of geo- 
metry. They are gratuitous additions; and moreover, at’ 
the end of the supplement, before he proceeds to tri- 
gonometry, he observes that ‘* the comparison of the last- 
mentioned solid with the cylinder concludes the last book 
of the supplement, and is a proposition that may not im- 
properly be considered as terminating the elementary part 
of geometry.” 

With equal knowledge and consistency the reviewer 
of La Place, and admirer of D’Alembert, would consider 
‘“* every property of lines of the first and second order,” 
under certain conditions,as elementary ; while the celebrated 
encyclopediast, whom Professor Playfair condescends to 
. quote in the Elements above mentioned, asserts,that “ the 
circle is the only curvilinear figure of which we treat in 
the elements of geometry”, and that these arethreedivisions 
ef geometry, of which the first is the géomé/rie elemeniarie, 
er the geometry of straight lines and the circle.” 
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In the second place ; the Edinburgh Reviewers have mise 
quoted themselves,and garbled the language of thetr opponent, 
whenever such a dereliction of literary honor was convenient. 

The proofs of this assertion are extremely curious. The 
conjunctive AND inthe following passage, is afterwards 
chiuneed, for the convenience of argument, into the dise 
Junctive or. 


‘¢ In one of these where the dictates of Aristotle are still lis- 
tened to as infallible decrees, AND where the infancy of science 
is mistaken for its matirity, the mathematical sciences have 
never flourished ; and the scholar bas no means of advancing 
beyoud the mere elements of geometry.” 


The author had very justly called the assertion that 
Oxford had mistaken the infaucy of science for its matue 
rity,‘ impudent and uxsupported;” throughout the dis- 
cussion the reviewers have substituted for unsupported 
the very different epithet unfounded. 

Ofvirtual misquotation the instances are innumerable. 

But itis time to illustrate the manner in which they misé 
quote themselves. 

The author of the Reply bad interpreted a passage of 
their criticism,as intended to inform the world that Tyrr« 
whit took no degree at Oxford, and was not even a 
member of the university, and observed, “ that he was 
a member of Oxford, that he was educated there, that he 
took his degrees there regularly, that he was for seven 
years a fellow of a college, and that after an interval of 
six years public empioyment,. he passed the remainder 
of his life (eghteen years) in the enjoyment of literary 
leisure.” 

Let us now quote the response of the reviewer. 


6° Tou ‘he first place we are stated to have intimated that 
the late Mr. T'yrrvehit took no degree at Oxford, and was not 
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even a member of the university. In answer to which we beg 
leave merely to refer the reader to oun worvs,WHICH ARE, that 
Mr. Tyrrwhit resided in London in business, and in society, 
and that his name standsin the fifth page, plain Thomas Tyrr- 
whit, without any decorative adjunct, or title of degree. This 
és all we say on ihe subject.” 


After making the preceding quotation the replicant 
proceeds. 


© Although the reviewer tells his readers this is all he said 
on the subject, 1 will present them with the following extract 
from what he did say, and will leave them to determine under 
what class of misdemeanours this offence is to be arranged.’ 


*° Certain it is that no such attempt has been made since, 
except in the single and minute, but very successful iustance, 
of Aristotle’s poetics, which was produced by an auxiliary v0- 
lunteer, residing in the metropolis, engaged in business, and 
never secluded from the avocations of society. By not enjoy- 
‘ng the leisure, perhaps he never contracted the indolence of a 
monk ; but preserved the activity even by the distraction of 
his faculties. His name stands in tlie title-page plain Thomas 
Tyrrwhit ; without any decorative adjunct, or title of degree, 
though t¢ would have done honour to the proudest which the 
most exalted seat of learning could bestow.” 


We believe there is not a similarexample of impudent 
prevarication in the history of literature. 

For the evidence on our third charge, that the reviewers 
wilfully misrepresent the arguments which they cannot 
answer, we must refer to the pamphlet itself, as the in- 
stances are too numerous, and too closely connected with 
each other to admit of extract or analysis. A single ex- 
ample may suffice. The author of the Reply asserts that 
“‘ eundem gui” is an improper phrase, except when ab- 
solute sameness is implied, and that it is not then improe 
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per he demonstrates by examples. The reviewer thinks 
proper to overlook his exception, represents him as con- 
demning the expression in toto, and adduces against him 
the very passages that at once confirm his exception and 
his canon! , 

It is not totally irrelevant to the third accusation to 
notice the following curious specimen of ingenousness. 
They had described Mr. Falconer, the editor of Strabo, as 


A distinguished”gradugte, selected from the whole body at an 
advanced period of life, to conduct the greatest work that it had 
undertaken for more then a century preceding.” 


‘To this it is answered by the author of the Reply, 
«¢ That the editor neyer was a graduate, that he was not a 
member of the University when he undertook the work, that 
he was not then at an advanced period of life, that he was not 
selected therefore from the whole body, and that he. was: wat 
selected by the University at all.” 


Yet even after this contradiction of their statement, 
who would not have supposed that it was not originally 
advanced without some appearance of foundation, . and 
that they had been led intoan involuntary mistake by some 
thoughtless or ignorant informant? But what will be the 
reader’s idea of their critical correctness and integrity, 
when he is assured that they derived (as they themselves 
confess) the whole of their materials from the following 
line in Mr. Falcener’s title-page ? , , 

Olim ¢ Coll. Au. ‘Nas, 

If this apology be admitted as a pailiation of their error, 
it must necessarily follow that every writer who desig- 
nates himself, in the title ofhis work,-as a late member of 
a college of either university, must be “ a distinguished 
graduate, selected from the whole body, at an advanced 
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period of life, to conduct the work to which his name is 
prefixed.” This is an interpretation which they are 
pleased to represent as “natural and almost unavoidan 
ble!” 

That the reviewer is guilty of mis-quoting the language . of 
Cicero, to conceal hisignorance of the learned languages, no 
other proof can be required than the solemn assurance, of 
Mr. C, (an assurance which no man could hazard with- 
out a conviction of its truth) that of two passages by 
which they defend their learning, neither is to be found, 
and that ina question of construction which can only be 
determined by the context of the following passage, they 
candidly detach the words in italics,and print them under 
the convenient form of “* Queritur et guibuscum vivat.” 


‘¢ Et ex victu multe trahuntur suspiciones, cum, quemadmo- 
dum, et apud quos, et a quibus educatus, et eruditus fit, quaré- 
tur et quibuscum vivut, qua ratione vite, quo nsvre domestica 
vivat.” : 


We shall now conclude by presenting our readers with 
a few miscellaneous exauiples of their learning, their can- 
dour, and their veracity. 

Of the Oxford Homer they assert that the editors 
“ have religiously retained all the errors of Clarke's edition,” 
yet they are afterwards reduced to confess, that they had 
not proceeded any further, in its examination, than the 
twentieth line of the first book of the Iliad. They accuse Mr. 
Falconer, on the authority of two examples, of using sys- 
tematically UT with the indicative mood when it ought 
to have the subjunctive ; and after three months delibera- 
tion, support their charge, nut by producing another ex- 
ample, but by asserting that they had already produced 
three. They censure the word “‘ classification” as an Ox- 
enian barbarism, yet employ it themselves in this very 
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article! They assert “ that the dictates of Aristotle are 
still listened to as infallible decrees,” and, after admits 
ting that their assertion was erroneous, assure the reader 
that, notwithstanding its incorrectness, it is perfectly just; 
and after being informed by the author of the Reply that 
T'yrrwhit's edition of Aristotle’s Poetics was a posthumous 
publication from unfinished papers, “ and that the title- 
page was of course arranged by another hand,” they have 
the temerity to speak of his degree “ as a university ti- 
tle which he did not think worth affixing to his name ;” 
that is, (says Mr. C.) did not think worth after he was 
dead, 

Weare scrry that our limits will not permit us to ana- 
lyse Mr. Copplestone’s admirable exposition of their mo- 
ral depravity, and their sceptical insidiousness. If he be 
correct in his supposition that the, Reverend , Sydney 
Smith was the auth of the origmal attack, we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing him a disgrace to his sacred 
profession. We kuow not how he will be able to evadethe 
conclusions that must be inevitably drawn from the amus- 
ing extracts from his other w ritings that our author has 
contrasted with his attacks on religion in the Edinburgh 
Review, At a future opportunity we shall be enabled to en- 
ter into a detailed exposition of Mr.Smitli’s inconsistencies, 
and in the mean time it only remains for us to recommend 
the. pamphlet before us to every admirer of learning, abi- 
lity, and virtue. Its author unites the various qualities of 
the wit, the scholar, and the gentleman..He is at once sar- 
castic, temperate, and dignified, and as far excels the 
objects of bis attack in scholastic acquisition, as in every 
pobler quality of the heart and understanding, 
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Lhe Secret History of the Cabinet, of Buonaparte, ine 

_ cluding his private Life, Character, domestic Admi- 
nistration, and his Conduct to Foreign Powers; toges 

~ ther with secret Anecdotes of the different Courts of 
Europe, and of the French Revolution; with two Jp- 
__pendices, consisting of State Papers, and _ of Biographi- 
cal Sketches of the Persons composing the Court of 
St. Cloud. By Lewis Goldsmith, Notary Public, 
Author of “the Crimes of Cabinets,” “ an Exposition 

~ of the Conduct of France towards America,” &e. Ke. 
4th Edition. 1810. : 


Sucu is the comprehensive title of the work whichiwe 
are about to examine, we trust, with impartiality, though 
we candidly confess we commence our task under the’ 
influence of'a prejudice which we have tried in vain to 
banish from our minds: Mr. Goldsmith admits himself to 
have beén the author of a work which can’only be’ adé 
mired by those who are anxious to degrade royalty,’ and 
to diminish that respect which subjects owe to their 
lawful sovereigns, and he not only admits this fact,’ ‘but 
declares (in page iii. of his preface,) that ‘* he does not 
retract one syllable of the principles which -he has dis- 
played in that work,” “ that. he glories in.them, and 
shall ever maintain them in the abstract.” 

It also appears that Mr. Goldsmith has resided some 
years under the protection of our inveterate enemy ; that 
be was his (re/uctant) assistant in calumniating ‘the Eng 
lish government ; and that his return to his native ¢oun*! 
try was rather the result of necessity thati of choice.’ 
These are serious offences, and candotr' compels us to 
declare that we do not think the arguments which 
he has advanced in justification, by any means ‘satisfac. 
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tory. Jf we consent, as judges, to receive them in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, he must not be offended with us for 
refusing to listen to them, as jurymen, in which character 
we most unequivocally pronounce Mr. Lewis Goldsmith 
guilty of a gross dereliction of his duty as a British sub- 
ject. We hope, however, that his repentance is sincere, 
and that he will atone for the errors of his youth by the 
virtues and patriotism of his maturer years. It is to be 
wished that he had omitted those passages in his work 
which are calculated to create doubts of his sincerity 
and to excite suspicions that the principles he once pro- 
fessed were too deeply rooted in his breast to be ever to- 
tally eradicated. How unworthy a Briton is the decla- 
ration that ** France and England, ministers and opposi- 
tion were equally indifferent to him!” (Pref. p. viii.) But 
however such professions of political impartiality, or ra- 
ther of national indifference, may diminish our respect for 
him as a patriot, they are not calculated to invalidate bis 
testimony as an author; particularly when the horrid 
facts which he details, relate to a country and to a go- 
vernment which he for many years practically preferred to 
his own, 

It cannot be supposed that such a man would be influ-’ 
enced by that national prejudice which might induce a 
less indifferent Englishman to exaggerate the miseries of 
France, and the’ vices of her tyrant oppressor. 

Indeed most of the facts which Mr. Goldsmith inten, 
are supported by incontrovertible evideace: he had op- 
portunities, which no other Englishman ever. posseased,, 
of becoming acquainted with the secret machinations of, 
Buonaparte’s cabinet, and of those opportunities he. ap- 
pears to have industriously availed himself. __, 

It is greatly to.be lamented, that all those vanatural, 
Britons, who, while they are loud in their praises of Buo- 
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naparte’s talents, are silent on the subject of his crimes,’ 
cannot be compelled to express their admiration of ‘the’ 
former in‘a situation where they might feel the effects of 
the latter.—The royal tyger is only admired with impuni- 
ty ata distance, those who are within the reach of his 
claws can think of nothing but his savage propensities. 

Mr, Goldsmith’s interesting work consists of more than 
six hundred pages, the greater part of which are: filled. 
with wellauthenticated accounts of murders and outrages, 
morehorrid even than those which were committed :dur+ 
ing the sanguinary reign of Roberspierre’; indeed the in« 
dividual crimes of this monster sink into insignificance, 
when compared with the unexampled atrocities. of Buo- 
naparte. 

Roberspierre at least accused his victims before he de-' 
voted them to the guillotine; they had time to make’ 
their peace with their Creator, and to prepare themselves 
for eternity : but Buonaparte strikes hke the apoplexy 
Those whom he dooms to the grave are 


s¢ Cut off, even in the blossom of their sins, 
Unhousl’d, unanointed, unanneal’d, 

No reckuning made, but sent to their accounts 
With all their imperfections on their heads.” 


Poison, prepared with hellishingenuity, is infused in the 
convivial bowl, and mingled with the viands of the social 
board, | oe 

“¢'The poison which Buonaparte administered to his victims,” 
(says Mr.Goldsmith)**is,as I have been very credibly informed, 
prepared in the following manner: arsenic is given to a Pig, 
which'they hang By ité legs, and the substance which drops 
out cf the mouth and nostrils is collected and goes through ‘a° 
chemical process. The entrails of the victimare not .destroy- 
ed, mor is there any appearance of poison having been adminis~ 
tered, When he means to have any one poisoned, M. Desma- 
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rets, of the secret police, and sometimes Savary, sends for the 
covk orfor the valet de chambre of the intended victims, and 
what with bribesand threats they unfortunately never fail at. 
taining their bloody ends.” rp. 173. 


Whole families are swept offat once by these infernal 
means. The author relates numerous instances where 
this'has been the case, and aflirms that Count Colloredo, 

_ the Austrian minister of state, together with his wife and 
all his children, who were stated inthe Moniteur to have 
died of a malignant fever, were poisoned by order of Buo- 
naparte, and that Mons. Colville, one of his spies, was the 
principal agent in the murderous work. , 

Certain discontented individuals have recently beew 
most anxious to impress their countrymen with anidea 
that the taxes are far more oppressive in England than 
they are in France. ‘The concurrent testimony, however, 
ot Messrs. Walsh andStuart,has in a great measure,silenced 
these mischievous railers; and if any additional proofs of 
the falsity of their assertions are required, they may be 
found in the volume which is the subject of this review. 

The nations of the continent fell an easy prey to their 
present oppressor, not through the corruption of their 
covernments, but in consequence of the wicked exertions 

of those, who, by raising the cry of corruption, alienated 
the affections ofthe people from their lawful rulers, and 
excited discontent, disloyalty, and disunion.—We have 
often asserted that those pretended patriots,who like blow- 
flies are everlastingly hunting for corruption, were the 
best allies of Buonaparte, and the following extract from 

Mr.Goldsmith’s work,which ought to be universally read, 

will prove thatour assertions were unfortunately too true. 


*€ Before I went to France, I also was a reformer, but I was 
anly areformer; Lam afraid some of our present reformers 
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mean a revolution, | know their aim. Could they succeed in 
what they hold out to the public as a reform, they would en- 
deavour to bring about a revolution.—What should we have 
in exchange for our present system ? A free goverament ? No! 
Buonaparie would not permit that, we must have a brother 
or some bastard relation of his, as king and vassal to him. 
In a note to p. 248, | had occasion to allude to an expression 
of Buonaparte, on the subject of the enquiry instituted by 
Colonel! Wardle, into the supposed abuses in the office of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Yo:k, then commander in chief, 
The expression was ** voild nds scénes de 1793 :” ** These are 
our exhibitions of 1793.” * * * * * * On the same occasion 
on which Buonaparte made use of the expression voila nos 
scenes de 1793, he said, alluding to Mr. Wardle, ** voila un 
homme enfin qut ala courage de trainer la famille royale Ww 
Angleterre dans la boue’—a very favourite expression of his, 
‘© to drag the royal family of England into the mud,” p. 448 
and 444. 


In a previous page Mr. Goldsmith informs us, that 
all the inflammatory speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons on the investigation of the Duke of York’s con- 
duct, were translated in the Moniteur, and not only dis- 
tributed with great profusion, but “ stuck against the walls 
of Paris.” See page 248. 

Mr. Wardle, we know, is a constant reader of the 
Satirist, and even Sir Francis Burdett, if we are not mis- 
informed, has occasionally amused himself with contem- 
plating the pictures of himself and friends, as delineated in 
our pages. If this number meets their eyes, perhaps the 
extracts which we have given may induce them to peruse 
Mr. Goldsmith’s work, and we really do not know how. 
they could employ a few hours more profitably than in pe- 
rusing it; ‘hey cannot doubt the authority ofa gentleman 
who has declared that England and France were alike in- 
different to him,and that he still glories in the principles im- 
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culcated in“ the Crimes of Cabinets!” It is true Mr. Gold- 
smith declares that he never we/fullytraduced the royal fa. 
mily,and that he is now convinced thatEngland is happier, 
under her present antiquated government, than France, al- 
though the latter is blest with a new and reformed consti- 
tution; but they cannot expect any man to agree with 
them in every particular. If they had been eight yeats un- 
der the mild sway of Buonaparte, we venture to affirm 
that their opinions would be as completely altered as Mr. 
Goldsmith’s, at least as far as regards the comparative me- 
rits of these rival governments. * 

Without meaning to degrade Mr. Goldsmith to a level 
with Malliiam Cobbett, we cannot refrain from noticing a 
very singular coincidence in the events of the early parts 
of their respective lives. Both were reformers; both 
were ardent adinirers of the French revolution; both for- 
sook their native country to enjoy the blessings of repubs 
licanism, and both returned, after EIGHT YEARS ab. 
sence, to open theeyes of their countrymen to the danger 
of listening to those ambitious demagogues, who, under 
the mask of reform were eudeavouring to overthrow the 
constitution, and to tell them, from experience, that Eng. 
land was the happiest of nations, her monarch the most 
virtuous of sovereigus, and her constitution the mildest 
and the freestof governments.—Here the resemblance 





* How unfortunate, that they cannot take a probationary 
trip to France, without being od/iged to remain under the mild 
and merciful Buonaparte, whose affection for old and new sub- 
jectsis so great, that troops are actually employed to prevent 
those, who have no taste for the blessings which he bestows, 
from quitting his territories, (see the recent decree of the pri- 
mate of the confeder@y of the Rhine.) —Even his brothers are 
obliged to escape by stcalth from his protecting grasp, : 
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énds.—Mr. Goldsmith did not fly his country to avoid 
the gallows, nor has fie (and we trust he never will,) bes 
come again tlie alvocate of those very demagogues, and 
those very principles, which eight years experience taught 
him to contemplate with horror and detestation—Mr 
Goldsmith has sinned, butif his repentance be sincere, 
let his sins be forgiven : that faith which has once proved 
treacherous will long be liable to suspicion, but the deu- 
ble apostate, who reverts to crimes, the atrocity and mis- 
chiefof which he knows, from expevieace, must ever be 
Fegarded with abomination and horror, 

It would be idle here to enter into any examination of 
the literary meri's of Mr. Goldsmith’s work, and we sliall 
therefore content ourselves with observing, that the only 
symptom of affectation which we have discovered is the for- 
¢ed introduction ofa few common-place quotations from 
the Latin classics ; that the style is plain and perspicuous, 
arid that the sense is very seldom obscured by that pro- 
péusity to write fine/y rather than sensibly, which too fre- 
quently disgusts us in the works of young historians. We 
eannot conclude our review with more propriety, or.ex- 
Press our own sentiments on the same subjects more 
clearly, than by the following extract from the latter part 
of Mr. Goldsmith's work: : 


‘¢ This is the true answer to the advocates for Buovaparte, 
when they ask, why, if he besuch a tyrantas ‘you represent 
him, do the people of France submit to him ?—They recollect 
the miseries attached to anarchy, and are contented to submit 
to despotism with tranquillity rather than run the risk of dee . 
struction from another attempt to establish freedom, A French 
wriler has well said, ‘‘ Dans un pays despotique, ou souffre 
beacoup, mais oncrée peu; dans un pays libre, on crie beau 
coup mais ou souffre peu.’’ 

*¢ What do the reformers want ?—Do théy want more libere 
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ty? Can they poiut out a corner of the earth where therg 
exists so much as they possess ? Can they not accuse aud cen- 
sure ministers aud blame any public measure ?—thank God 
they can. But is not this a proof that there is real liberty in 
this country ?—Let them go to Paris and say one syllable 
acainst the most obnoxious measure, not of Buonaparte but of 
his ministe:s of the lowest rank, they will soon fiad themselves 
in ‘a dungeon or on their route to Cayenne.” page 442. 

6*© Next to the cry after reform is that for peace. If you 
are really friends to liberty would you wish to be at peace 
with a man who would endeavour to subvert that small portion 
of liberty which you yourselvesadmit still remains in England 
Do you want peace with Buonaparte for the purpose of having 
the constitution repaired ?—No, gentlemen, you want peace ia 
order to accelerate the views of Buonaparte to destroy this 
country and itsgovernment, Having obtained peace you will 
then ask the reduction of our war establishment, by which 
England will become an easy prey tohim. Whereis your une 
derstanding and your common sense ?—You little know the 
character of Buonaparte if you think he would even reward 
you for your treasons.”’ ». 447. 


fashionable Follies, containing the History ofa Parisian 
Family, with a Peep into the English Character. By 
‘Thomas Vaughan, Esquire, 3 vols, second Edition 
Longman, &c. 1810. , 


_ We never dedicate any considerable portion of our pages 
to the examination of works of this description, and on 
the present occasion we are obliged, from want of room,to 
be even more concise than usual. The two first volumes 
‘were published by Dodsley many years ago, and, as we aré 
told ia the preface, met with considerable encouragement: 
The author has materially altered the original work, to ren- 
‘der it better adapted to the present times, and has added a 
third volume, which proves that time has as yet had Qa 
‘affect upon the vigor of his mind, 
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Report of a Debate at the British Forum, on Friday, Sept. 
14th, 1810, respectingthe Falsehoods and Calumnies 
of the Morning Post, including the Speeches of the Fe- 
male Orator, of Mr. Gale Jones, and other Gen tTLEMEN. 
By Manager Jones. i 


Or all the stupid compositions that have lately dis, 
graced the press of the metropolis, the performance be- 
fore usis preeminent in scurrilous vulgarity. ‘That the 
editor of the Morning Post will feel any other emotion 
in its perusal (if he do peruse it) than contempt, is uts 
terly impossible. As the only literary proluction, 
however, of the manager of the Forum, andas affording 
some curious specimens of factious eloquence and wit, it. 
Is not entirely unworthy of attention. ‘To what a miserable 
state of degradation must any individual be reduced, 
who can descend to become thie patron, or associate, of 
such monsters of drivelling blackguardism as Jones 
and Finnerty. | | 

- Ourreaderswill remember the strong expressions of 
indignant feeling that fell from Lord Ellenborough, oa 
summing up tle evidence, at the trial of the very manager 
who hasnowthe presumption to present himself to the 
notice of the public. His lordship observed, that ‘* no 

nockery of decency and justice could be more wortliy 
6f reprobation, than the insolent summons of a sclf-cons 
stituted society, unsanctioned by the laws, toappear be- 
fore their tribunal asa criminal.” Yet their perse- 


, 


verance in this very conduct is openly avowed: in the 
pamphlet beforeus; and we are impudently ‘told “ thar 
after the applause which followed the above speecty 
had subsided,. a silence of several minutes ensued, 
witha view to afford the editor of the Post, or his advo-< 
gates,. an opportunity of delivering their sentiments) 
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We are then informed that “‘ no person offering himself, 
and some impatience being manifested onthe part of the 
audience, the lady who during the first part of the de- 
| bate, had sat silent, evidently much affected, arose much 
ne agitated, amidst thunders of applause, and spoke as fol- 
Wig lows.” 
i ; Amiable creature! Charming paragon of female sensi- 
& bility! It may be asked, however, without any dispar 
EF et ragement to her own modesty, or the gallantry of Mr, 
aT Jones, whether the appearance of a tender female in a dee 
Hae: bating shop be any presumption of virtue or prudence ? 
alae When awoman condescends to appear night after night 
: in an assembly of three hundred inebriated Irishmen, to 
debate on political questions, and discuss the merits of 
4 the several systems of religion, she must be either the 
sister of Finnerty, or the mistress of Gale Jones, . 
Weare glad that these societies have at length attracted 
the attention of government, andthe individual cenduct 
of lord Castlereagh deserves the thanks of every. man te 
whom the preservation of his character from the lawless 
assaults of declamatory vagabonds, is an object of-desire, 
For our own parts we have so frequently had occasion 
to express our sentiments on that subject, and have 
contributed so much to undeceive the public, respecting 
their objects and their tendency, that we shall not, on the 
present occasion, either fatigue our readers or ourselves 
by unnecessary repetition, With the principles.and cha- 
racter of the managers of the Forum, the publicis suffici- 
ently acquainted, and the subsequent extracts will enable 
the respectable part of it to form a tolerable egtimate of 
their oratorical and literary talents, 






















** As for the term “ political imposture,” in your question, 
I see no grounds for impusture in the case. The question for 


Ciscussivn is legibly and correctly published, and every person 
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js at liberty to come or stay away, to speak or be silent, or to 
ex)ress his approbation or @ipapprabation by a peculiar kind 
of notse (/aughter) Let the Morniug Post observe the same 
impartia lity in its statements, before it attacks the British Foe 
rum. Let it hire ** Rosa Matitva” to utter her abuse here, 
Or indulge the audience with the soft §fustons of her wild cater- 
mauling Muse! (peals of laughier ) She may rely on a fair 
hearing, wheth.s she declaims in high heroic prose, or whine ia 
mincing unfledged poetry, or tender sownets to the Moon and 
S:ars ! (loud laughter and applayse.)~e But, really, Sir, at thig 
insportant crisis, it is strange 'e find the Morning Post eking 
out his miserable paragraphs against the British Forum lw 
Is thee no news fron their great hero, ** Baron Douro,” end 
6¢ Tulgvera 2” Is there no brilliant affair of crim.con. no fashions 
Ble elopement ; no pistolling of ** privy counsellors ; * 00 NOy 
ble member of the Whip Club, that has bruken bis head by 
@ full from the coach bor; in short, no abuse of Sit Francie 
Burdett 2?” (applauses.) 


If this bea fair specimen of their prose, what. will the 
reader think of their attempts at poetry ? 


“< THE BABBLING Post! 
A paper far famed for its lidels and lies, 
The scorn of the good, and contempt of the wise: 
( Applause.y 
To genius it has not'the slightest pretence, 
But wars with all decency, virtue, and sense! 
(/oud applause. 
Ifsuch be the freedom we take with the press, 
Fshould not much grieve were it quickly made less; 
Tho’ when speaking the truth, l sincerely declare, 
J: would-have our opinions as free as the air! 


Goud and long continued applause.y- 
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THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. Hor. 


Ir we have not lately displayed that ardor in the prose- 
cution of this department of our work which characterised 
our theatrical efforts in the beginning of our career, our 
readers must ascribe the change to the deficiency of our 
materials, rather than to our own indifference or neglect. 
The performers and performances at the Lyceum, we 
have seldom considered as worthy ofmore than momentary 
notice, and the disturbances at the only place of pubiic, 
amusement which deserves the name of an English thea< 
tre, effectually precluded us from amusing, or edifying 
our theatrical friends by any effort at legitimate criticism. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate fate of the Bridal Ring, 
which was withdrawn before we had an opportunity of 
seeing it, we still hope that the spirit and industry. of the 
Covent Garden managers will supply us with .sufficient 
matter of observation for our succeeding numbers. At 
present the only subject of remark is a Mr.;Love- 
grove, who certainly excels the other .debutants at 
the Lyceum, as much as he is himself excelled 
by the ancient favorites of the town; and who, if 
he did not suppose himself to be the best of all possible 
actors, might arrive in time to be a good one... We do not. 
mean to enter into a detailed discussion, of his merits, till 
we have an opportunity of seeing him in other characters 

an Lord Ogleby and Sir Francis Gripe. His represene 
tation of the latter was a —- servile, but by no 
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mreans- &- skilful eepy' of’ Mundenhe displayed all the 
grimaces of that, performer, without reminding us of nea 
ny of.his excellencies. Jn Lord Qgleby he received as 
much applause as an actor who entirely mistakes the 
spirit of hisauthor, and who forms an_ erroneous concep 
tion of the character that he personates, could possibly 
deserve. If LordOQgleby was intended by . its authors, to 
represent an expiring debauchee ; who burns with the fires 
of-amatory passion, while he suffers the anguish of diss 
ease ; whose frivolity is assumed, and whose politeness 
elegenerates into affectation, we must admit that Mr, 
Lovegrove has some pretensions to consider the character 
as peculiarly hisown; but if our presumption be correct, 
that the writerofaplay is better acquainted with hisown 
meaning thanany performer, however clever orpresump- 
tuous, Mr. Lovegrove’s delineation of the character was 
not less injudicious than unnatural. Lord Ogleby is ia 
reality an emaciated Lord Chesterfield: his attention to 
the sex proceeds from the impulse of habitual gallantry, 
rather than from the remains of any passion unbecoming 
his old age: he has no fits of tenderness, or anguish; his 
manners are not theassumed manners of a vain old lecher; 
who is polite only because he cannot be dangerous: both 
his politeness and his gaiety are natural, and unmarked 
by the fidgety restlessness that characterised the pers 
formance of Mr. Lovegrove. . | 

- It is not unusual for a critic when he cannot discover 
the real excellencies of a performer, to praise him for 
imaginary ones. Ofthis, we shall adduce some striking 
instances at a future opportunity. If there be any 
periodical reviewer of theatricals, to whom the ob- 
servation will peculiarly apply, itis the author of the 
Examiner. ‘This writer, after favoring the public with 
some essays in the style of Johnson; after attempting 
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to rival the ¢loquéeice of Cobbett, and pilfering the 
beauties of Tw ssian criticism, is at length contented 
to be admired asa confirmed imitator 6f Mr. Camber. 
land. Every peculiarity of phrase, evefy casual até. 
maty of expression, and every fortuitous mcorrectnés®, 
that can be found in the works 6f that ceteBrated author, 
are carefully copied by the author of the Examinér, and 
it unfortunately happens that the imitation bears as much 
yesemblance to the original as a tobacconist’s sign to the 
Belvidere Apoilo. When he affects to admire thé softness 
of Mr. L.’s concluding tones, and compares this séfeness to 
the smirky abruptness of a Welshman, he affords ug a ve- 
ry characteristic proof of his acuteness, liis taste, and hie 
consistency. In the first place, it is not truethat Mr. L.’s 
enunciation is distinguished by any peculiarity similar t6 
that which he has described ; in the second place, ité o¢e 
currence would be detestable; and, in the third, abrupt- 
ness: and softness cannot be united. 

It should not'be forgotten thatthe persons who récéive 
ed subseriptions for the support of O. P.-ism, have riot yet 
condescended to publish an accountof their disburse. 
ments. This act of justice they have been repeatedby 
and publicty solicited to perform, and if they continue 
to refuse it, we hope that effectual means of compulsion 
will be resorted to. ‘There is something extremely sts 
picious in their silence, while, if their intentions- be he. 
nourable, there cam be ne possible motive of concealment. 


October 29th, 1810, 








COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 


Non nostrum TANTAS componere lites !—VIRGIL» 


Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?—Popre. 





“1, History of the House of Austria; by William Coxe, 
‘Archdeacon of Wilts. 

- § * Mr. Coxeenters on the dignified province of history 
with considerable claims to attention from his previous labours, 
and is happy in the subject he has chosen.”"—Oxford Review. 

‘© There is great imperfection in Mr, Coxe’s choice of 3 
subject.—This blunder in the original conception of his subject, 
has embarrassed Mr. Coxe throughout the execution of his 
whole work.”—Eclectic Review. 

§. “© The work begins with the history of one ofthe most 
interesting and exalted characters which distinguish the an- 
nals of modern times. The account of this illustrious hero and 
statesman, who commenced his career as a petty count of Haps- 
burgh, and, by the splendour of his achievements alone, ob- 
tained the crown of Germany, and laid the foundation of Aus. 
trian grandeur, forms a curious and interesting piece of bio- 
graphy, The gradual developement of his talents, and the 
means by which he combated, and finally vanquished, the 
greatest warriors and statesmen of his age, is delineated with 
equal perspicuity and judgment.’’—British Critic. 

‘s We opened the pages devoted to Rhodolph of Hapsburgh 


§ The recurrence of this mark § distinguishes the different clasyes in which 
the quotations are arranged, 
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with considerable expectations, excited by the preface; but 
which were far from being realized by the perusal. ‘Phe cha. 
racter of Rhodolph, under Mr. Coxe’s management, is 
icarcely"distinguishable from that of a modern politician.” — 
Critical Review. 

‘© Mr. Coxe’s sketch of Rudolph is masterly, and he is 
- made to appear worthy of his high destiny.”—Monthly Re. 
view. ) 

§. “ In the reign of Maximilian, Martin Luther began to 
preach those doctrines which had the blessed effect of redeem. 
ing so many individuals and states from the pernicious errors, 
and detestable tyranny, of the church of Rome. On this event 
Mr. Coxe has treated with much ability and laudable candour. 
His character of the great Reformer is drawn in a MASTERLY 
manner,”—British Critic. 

‘© We expected to have found a more ample account of the 
rise and progress of the reformation of religion in Germany. 
In this part of his work we cannot think Mr. Coxe has been 
either so felicitous or circumstantial as he might have been. 
Not that the subject is overlooked, or even slightly touched ; 
but we cannot think it has been done by the hand of a 
mastEen.”—Oxford Review. | 
—— During the sway of Maximilian began that grand revolu- 
tion in religion which distinguished the commencement of the 
sixteenth, century. To this momentous event Mr, Coxe - has 
paid that atteution which was due from a faithful historian, and 
‘a person of his profession. The length to which the present 
article has extended, will oblige us to confine ourselves to 
scanty extracts from this intenestiNG and well-executed part of 
the work.”’—Monthly Review. 

“6 No part of the book is more lame and UNINTERESTING 
than that which relates to the reformation,” —Eclectic Re. 
view. : 

§. ‘* We will not say how far Mr, Coxe’s. professional ha- 
bits may be su pposed to fit him for placing military details in 
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the most perspicuous light ; but we can assure the reader,’ that 
after perusing these volumes we can discover nothing that jus- 
tifies Mr. Coxe’s assumption of merit upon this head,”’Edin- 
burgh Review. 

“© Mr. Coxe’s account of those masterpieces of the milildry’ 
art, the march of Marlborough to the Danube, with the battle’ 
of Blenheim, and the campaign of 1708, are dmong the’ best 
pieces of military description in our language..”—British Critic. 

§. “* From the epoch of the Reformation,” &c., ** Mr. Coke 
has properly seized the spirit of the period. The facts’ which 
he relates, and his reflections on them, preseit important 
lessons on civil policy.”’—Mouthly Review. ° 

‘© The political reflections are on the level of a daily news- 
paper of the most servile kind.”—Eclectic Review. 

g. ** The style never rises to good writmg.”—Edinburgh 
Review. ) 7 

‘¢ The style is sufficiently elevated for the sober province of 
history.”—Oxford Review. 

‘6 The style rises with the subject.’’---British Critic. 

§. “* The narrative is not deficient in animation.”---Oxford 
Review. 

*¢ The style can hardly be called languid ; and it is equally 

far removed from spirited.’’—Eclectic Review. 


2. A Serious Admonition to a professed Christian, who 
has violated his Marriage Vow by living in Adultery, and the 
sinful and destructive Tendency of evil Communications. 

‘¢ Far be it from us to withhold out commendations from 
the author of the preseat pamphlet.”—British Critic. 

‘¢ The praise of usefulness must be given to this writer. ~ His 
quotations from scripture are extremely apt.’’"—Monthly Maga. 
zine (Supplement. ) 

‘© Among all ranks, adultery is very prevalent ; and éf it 
could be checked by serious admonition, this pamphlet, from 
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the solemnity with which it addresses the conscience, might serve 
to reclaim offenders,” —Monthly Review. 

‘6 From the nonsense of this title, a correct judgment will 
easily be formed of the writer’s talents. | What is * serious’ 
ia the pamphlet is so debased by a ludicrous dulness and 
coarseness, that we deem it wholly unsuitable to the author’s 
professed design. His real design, vo doubt, is, to catch a 
penny from the public curiosity, which has been so strongly 
attracted, by recent investigations, to the depravity of a certain 
‘ illustrious personage.’ ”»—Eclectic Review.* 


tice acelin 


® The Eclectic Reviewers, among al! their other qualities of thorough-bred 
methodists, are mightily addicted to a petty sort of literary gossip, which 
proves them not deficient in the tattling, tale bearing, and scandal, that 
universally form a prominent feature ia the sanctified characters of the 
“dear people.” Ifthe assertions contained in the following passage (a cons 
tinuation of the article from which the quotation in the upper part of this 
page is extracted) are true, this is one of the most pardonable instances of 
that propensity ; but their pages abound with inferior examples. The criti- 
cism on the‘* Serious Admonition” proceeds thus: “ It is not going out of 
our way, as vigilant censors of contemporary literature, to state that we 
have every reason to believe the same writer is responsible for a work adver- 
tised on the last page of this pamphlet, and entitled ‘ Observations on Se- 
duction, by Mary Smith, late a Penitent of the Magdalen Hospital.” From 
the most careful inquiries we have been able to make, we feel a decided 
conviction that no such person as ‘ Mary Smith, late penitent of the Magdalen 
Hospital,’ is concerned either in the composition or the profit of that wretch- 
ed publication. Had we been aware of this when reviewing the work, the ex- 
ercise of our clemency toward the author would have been spared. It is our 
duty however to mentiun it now, especially as a second edition of the work is 
advertised, in order to warn the public against encouraging fraud, and toad- 
monish the contriver against a repetition of nefarious artifices which may 
subject him toa severer punishment tham the mere exposure of his name. 
We understand that a pamphlet called, ‘ the Fashionable World reformed, by 
Philokosmos,’ is the work ofthe same artizan, 6n which we think any other 
criticism superfluous.”"—Now hereby hangs atale, This exposition appeared. 
in the Eclectic Review of July Ist, 1809; and Philokosmos was not backward 
ip returning the compliment : for in the Antijacobin Review for the following 
September, are two very curious communications from him, ensome juggling 
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3. Affection’s Gift, or Religious Conversations. 

‘¢ Six dialogues between a mother and her daughter, on re-~ 
ligious aud other subjects, are here adapted for the comprehen- 
sion of the infant mind.’’—Monthly Review. 

‘¢ These conversations of a mother with her daughter are. met 
judicious, as the mother too often alludes to things guéte beyond 
the comprehension of young children.”—Aantijacobin Re.» 
view. 

4. Elements of English Education, by Johu Brown. 

** As to the execution of this work, it.is of course. a compila- 
tion ; and seems to have owed but little to Mr. Brown’s pep, 
except alarger proportion of blunders than commonly occurs 
even in this branch of the book-making business. We will only 
give one specimen; and it may fairly be taken as a specimen ; 
for a man who can commit one enormous blunder, will be almost 
sure, if he has room enough, to commit a hundred.”’—Eclectic 
Review. : 

‘6 We find nothing in the execution of these Elements which 
deserves severe condemnation. Some trifling mistakes indeed 
occur, but they are not important.””—Antijacobin Review.* 


- _—_ =. ~. ~~ 





proceedings of the Eclectic Review, and on the constitution of its interior ca- 
bimet; and he ha’ in the month of August sent some information to us (ac- 
knowledged on the cover of our 24th Number, ) which enabled us ultimately 
to present our readers with the interesting disclosures at page 433 of our 26th 
Number (vol.5 : see also the note in page 518 ofthat Number.) The Eclec- 
tic Reviewers are fond of quoting sacred proverbs ; let them now remember 
a profane one : ‘‘ They who play at bowls must expect rubs.” --Concerning 
the pamphict above mentioned, entitled “ the Fashionable World reformed”’ 
there is a rich article in our 20th Number (vol. 4. p, 519; ) and'the other pam~ 
phiet, entitled ‘‘ Observations omSeduction,” has.also been noticed in our 
Jast month’s Number (p..397 of our present volume. )---SaTmist. 


* More civil war among the reviews! The Antijacobin proceeds as 
follows :—‘* We do not agree with the flippant quibble of the Eclectic Reviewer 
ef this book, who condemned it by wholesale, Sucha plan may guit metho- 
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5. An Orthoépical Analysis of the English Language, By 
T. Batchelor. 

‘* Mr. Batchelor is an ingenious man, and his speculations 
Partake of his ingenuity.”’—Literary Panorama. 

«¢ [Extract.] Of such incomparable absurdity we can only 
say,” &c. “* Nothing can shew Mr. Batchelor’s complete inca- 
pacity both as an orthoépist and an orthographist, i. e. that he 
can neither speak nor spell, more strongly,” &c,—London Re. 


view. 


et et 


6. Lady Jane Grey, a Tale; with Miscellaneous Poems, in 
Engli:h and Latin ; by Francis Hodgson, A. M. - 

§. ** Mr, Hodgson must be allowed to be a writer of consi. 
derable natural genius, highly improved by classical cultare.”— 
Critical Review (Appendix). 

‘hese objections apply to Mr. Hodgson’s want of judg- 
ment: amore serious one must be founded on his want of 
gentus.’’—KEclectic Review. 

* It is impossible not to consider Mr. Hodgson as a man of 
cery considerable genius.”’—Antijacobin Review. 

§. ** Neava hundred pages of the present volume are occu. 
pied with Latin poems; and we think it necessary distinctly to 
notice these, as they appear to us to be amongst the best parts 
of the book. Mr. Hodgson has certainly great facility and 
propriety in this species of composition. We meet with ail the 
freedom of spirit of a vernacular poet, combined with a néce 
choice of words, andastrict attention to the rules of prosody.” 
—Antijacobin Review. 

** As to the scraps and orts which fill up the remainder of 
the volume, they are guod, bad, and indiflerent: amongst the: 
first we cannot rank the school boy copies of Latin verses. Such 





distic pretenders to religion, who occasionally affect to be conscientious ; but it 
is equally incompatible with sound judgment and impartial justice”? 
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learning it would have been wisdom to have disposed of in ANY 
other way, none excepted.””»— Monthly Mirror. 





7. Calebs in Search of a Wife. 

$. ** That a work by such an author should have been so 
rapidly bought up, is a pleasing proof that domestic happiness, 
private virtue, genuine religion,” &c, “are still duly valucd 
amoog us,”’—British Critic. 

*¢ There is much of religious cant ia these volumes.—The 
sentiments which are inculcated »throughout the whole work 
are those of methodism, with all its vile cant, and allits holy 
perversion.”’~-Universal Magazine, ra 

§. ** This work is favourable at once to religion and ¢aste.” 
—Literary Panorama. 

‘¢ The motive of the writer isnot more commendable than 
the skill, the discrimination, and the general taste, with which 
the whole is executed.’”»—Montaily Review. 

** If our readers wish for a specimen of complete silliness, 
let them peruse the following. —From the pen of Miss Hannah 
Moore we should have expected greater accuracy of language 
than we have found. In that respect, it is disgraceful to her ; 
for wedo not believe that so many instances of bad composition 
could be found in any work of common character,”’—U niversal 
Magazine. | 

*+ Of the style in which the work is written there had been 
little reason to complain, had it not been disfigured by the 
cant of the eonventicle.~—The attempts at wit are miserable ; at 
humour, worse.” —London Review. 

‘© We must be allowed to notice the affempts at wit, which 
are not ‘iinly sprinkled through the work, and are of too caustic 
and anticiristian a texture; reminding us, if so irreverend an 
allusion may be pardoned, of bishop Warburtonin a quilted 
petticoat.’'—Monthly Mirror. . 

§. ‘* Nearly arrived at the conclusion of this interesting 
work, we must briefly observe,” &c,—European Magazine, 
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_ §¢ Events there are pone, and. scar hide a charactey of one da 
terest,” —Edinbu rgh Review. 

“ The onxy interesting and WELL-DRA WN character in this 
production, we conceive to be Lucilla Stanley. laid 
Mirror. 


“ There are Many CHARACTERS ADMIRABLY DRAWN.” — 


Eyropean Magazine. 


8. The Alexandrian School ; or a Narrative of the ‘Geet 
Christian Professors in Alexandria, with Observations on the 
Tpfluence they stil] maintain in the Established Church. _ 

“6 As long as appeals are made,” &c. * such tracts as 
that which is now before us must be considered as useful. The 
enlightened and liberal writer is very solicitous,” &e. * In 
a concise as well as pleasing manner, he has bre»ght together 
a variety of respectable opinions which bear at once on the 
point,”...Monthly Review. 

“6 is ill writicn pamphict,’’ &c. ** We are almost sorry 
to have said any thing serious in reviewing a work which we 
inentioned only for the amusement of our readers, and of which 
the purpose is so well frustrated by the folly.’’.-.Eclectic 
Review. 

“© This little tract is written with elegance and vivacity. The 
arguments in favor of a revisal of the liturgy and the thirty-nine 
articles, are cogent and satisfactoury,”.--Mouthly Mirror. 

‘* ‘The object of the author of this pamphlet is, to shew the 
necessity ola revisal of the articles and liturgy of our church, 
by proving that they contain several tencts, in his opinion er. 
roneous, and derived from the Platonic school of Alexandria. 
He fails however entirely in his proof..--His ¢umid style, often 
disfigured by broken metaphors, is ill adapted throughout to 
the nature of his subjcct,---British Critic. 


W. N, Jones, Printer, Old Bailey, London. 








